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Thrilling Description of a Battle With 
Ironclads. 
ROM brave old Admiral Ting down to 
the last stoker in the cockpits, every man 
of us who were aboard the beleaguered 
Chinese fleet felt that the end was very near. 
It was the seventh of February. We were 
in the Chinese harbor of Wei-hai-wei. The 
early morning light disclosed to us the shadowy 
outlines of fifteen Japanese war-ships, with 
which we knew we must engage in battle, 
lying in a formidable crescent just outside the 
harbor mouth. The heavy battery mounted 
on the heights commanding the bay from the 
northeast was no longer in friendly hands. 
Late the previous afternoon the shameless 
garrison had fled like sheep at the approach of 
the Kumomoto division of the Japanese army ; 
and before darkness closed in, we had seen the 
Japanese bringing the great Krupp guns to 
bear on our imprisoned fleet and on the two 
low island forts at the entrance of the channel 
still held by Chinese troops. 
The mouth of the harbor was protected by 


then I thought, “That isn’t the question. Here 
I am, in charge of the Sun-pai’s torpedo-tube. 
I have taken Chinese money ; given my word ; 
and I must see things through.” 

Two hundred taels per month had been a 
tempting offer to an uncommissioned youngster 
like myself, whose stock in trade consisted of a 
few months’ experience aboard a training-ship. | 
Yet that morning I longed to be on the other | 
side of the world. 

A torpedo-boat is a forlorn hope at best. To 
sit in a box of a room, beneath an iron deck, 
with half a ton of dynamite cartridges lying 
about you, is not the choicest or the safest of 
berths, when ten-inch projectiles begin to fly. 
But there the torpedo officer must stay, watch- 
ing the dial for orders, gripping the lever and 
wondering whether the next shot will capsize 
the little craft, sink it, or explode the dynamite | 
within. 
hole, he can see what is going on and breathe | 





fifteen minutes later, the sun was brightening 
the grim ramparts of the western forts. 

From the shore a sudden burst of martial 
music reached our ears. A mile away I could 
see three light horse-batteries gallop along the 
hillside, while over Fort Koto on Leu-kung-tao, 
two hundred meters to our right, the blue 
dragon of China still waved defiantly on its 
yellow field. 

We had orders to keep up steam at the 
highest possible pressure. Every boat about 
us was blowing off viciously from her valves. 
The smoke from the yellow funnels of the 
cruisers rose in high vw. mes of dazzling white. 
The air was nipping cold. 

Our flag-ship, Chen-yuen, was lying a few 
hundred meters off our port bow. By their 
gorgeous uniforms of yellow and blue, I could 
recognize Admiral Ting and half a dozen of his 
officers, as they stood on the after-deck with 
marine glasses in their hands. A group of 
sailors were heave-hoing cheerily as they busily 
braced the fore-rigging. 

I was still gazing upon this martial panoply 
when a jet of white smoke spurted from the 

more easterly fort and the resonant 






‘*l SALUTED AND SHOUTED BACK.”’ 


the harbor. With a crash, the big shell burst 
over the island fort to our left. One fragment 
of it came screaming down to the deck of the 
Kung-ping; others splashed into the water 
about the ships. 


In the Fight. 


The Japanese had opened the ball. In 
another moment the whole line of forts along 
the enclosing heights belched smoke and flame. 


taneously. From the west side of the harbor, 
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and pierced with loopholes, rises two feet 


above the iron-plated decks of these boats. 

“Come up here, if you like, till an active 
order is shown,”’ he called down to me, and I 
hastened to take advantage of his permission 
that I might see what was going on outside. 

The big cruiser Chen-yuen was coming 
slowly about. So accurate was the enemy’s 
fire that six shrapnel shells from the Japanese 
mortar battery burst in quick succession over 
her deck, sending such an iron rain upon her 
armor as must have cleared the deck of men 
had any been exposed there. 


A Brave Chinaman. 


“By my father’s head, they fire well,”’ mut- 
tered Wung. “But no better than Chinese 
can be taught to fire,” he added, thoughtfully. 
“Give them training, and officers whom they 
can trust, and they’!l shoot all right.” 

As he spoke, a solid shot came down with a 
loud “‘sudge”’ into the water so close to us that 
the torpedo-boat reeled upon the wave it made. 

“That would have’ smashed the Sun-pai 
like an egg,” said Wung, coolly, giving me a 
curious glance from his oblique brown eyes. 

The next instant a ragged fragment of a 
shell cut through our deck plates and stuck 
there; and a couple of shrapnel bullets came 
“ping” against the little dome, within a yard 
of our faces. 

Wung gave some orders to the engineer below 
and to the Chinese steersman aft. Then 

he lighted a cigarette and offered 
me another. He was perfectly calm 
and knew the effect of calmness 
upon his subordinates. 

Following the lead of the cruiser 
Chen-yuen, we steamed round the 
south end of the Isle Leu-kung-tao. 
Here, under cover of Fort Koto, we 
were largely sheltered from the 
heavy guns of the eastward forts; 
but now we were even more exposed 
to the field-pieces and mortar bat- 
teries which lined the western shore 
of the bay. The flag-ship and the 
protected cruisers were not endan- 
gered by these light projectiles; but 
to small craft the location was still 
more perilous than the one we had 
left. 

We were not here long, however. 
At a few minutes past nine, as I 
looked down the ship-channel past 
the high, rocky shore of Leu-kung- 
tao, I saw one of the enemy’s large 
war-ships, the Yoshino, come into 
view past the lower end of the island, 
not more than a mile and a half 
away. She was followed by the 

Naniwa, and soon five large ships were in 
sight. They were closing in to engage us. 


! 


report of a thirty-centimeter gun boomed across | 


Waiting for the Signal. 


“Look sharp for signals now!” said Wung, 
throwing away his cigarette. “Watch the 
flagstaff on Fort Koto. That’s where we'll get 
our signals.” 

The flagstaff was half hidden in smoke. 
At length the clouds drifted aside and there 
hung a yellow pennant over a blue and a white. 





If a man can be on deck or at a port- | Full fifty heavy guns had opened fire simul-| Wung glanced at the signal color-sheet, which 


| was posted on the wall of the drum in front of 


like a free man, but that dark, air-tight cabin | too, a dozen batteries of mortar and field- | him. 
is like a leaden coffin. | pieces, skilfully masked among rocks and | 
Never before had the Sun-pai been in action, |shrubbery, chimed in with their lighter | “By the face of Wung! That’s for us!” 


“*Torpedo-boats prepare!’”’ he exclaimed, 


two series of submarine mines and by a boom 
constructed of massive floats and huge chain 
cables. Within this defence lay all that 
remained of the Chinese navy —the four 
cruisers, Chen-yuen, Ting-yuen, Ching-yuen 
and King-yuen; the training-ship Kung-ping, 
a large naval tug, six small gunboats and 
thirteen still smaller torpedo-boats. In front 
of us lay a powerful fleet of fifteen Japanese 
war-ships, and from a dozen batteries on the 
Shore our victorious enemy could sweep our 
position. 

The situation was desperate. There was no 
loophole of escape. Fighting was madness. 
Yet from ship to ship, from man to man, the 
word went around that the admiral would not 
sacrifice his honor. 


but I surmised that Admiral Ting would let | thunders. The Chinese forts on Leu-kung-tao| “Hurrah for Ting!” I cried excitedly, though 
slip all his thirteen torpedo-boats against the | and Isle Lito began to reply. Smoke-clouds|I knew what it meant for torpedo-boats to 
Japanese ironclads as soon as they should | rolled up to hide the sky. The noise was | attack by daylight. Wung called the order 
open fire. The order to attack meant a_head- | deafening. | down the speaking-tube to the engineer, and 
long rush in the teeth of a storm of projectiles,| Imagine a violent thunder-storm with an | then looked through the slits of the drum again. 
any one of them enough to send a little boat to | almost continuous rattling crack of thunder-| “Can you see anything at all?” he asked. 
her destruction. bolts, pealing out, rolling, reverberating from | “Blast the smoke! The pole’s completely 
If we could but explode our torpedo against | every quarter of the heavens. Even then you | hidden. No, there it comes again. A yellow, 
an ironclad, we might, it is true, send the great | can have little idea of the awfulness of that | two reds and a blue flag, isn’t it?” 
ship to the bottom, with all on board; but to | cannonade. “That’s right,” I said. 
reach her we must face the missiles of ten or| High and low, over fleets, over forts, over| Wung looked again at the color - sheet. 
twelve rapid-fire guns, worked by some of the | water, here, there, everywhere, shells flew and | “ “T'orpedo-boats form in two lines,’ ” he read, 
best marksmen in the world. | broke with that ragged vibrant crash peculiar | and putting his lips to the speaking-tube he 
| to rending iron. White jets of water spurted | called: ; “i pee 
up about us as the iron fragments plunged; “Let her go, Lotze; quarter s i” ne 
Before the Battie. into the sea. | then he added in Chinese to the helmsman: 
Won Kee, our Chinese cook, struck his littie| |The gong below struck the order to quarters. | ‘““Hard-a-port!”’ 
gong for breakfast. Then Captain Wung of | At a signal from the flag-ship, the Sun-pai All the small craft came about simultane- 
Discomforts of a Torpedo-Boat. the Sun-pai, a Chinaman who had been cast off from her buoy and her screw began to | ously. For some minutes the confusion was 
educated in the United States, Franz Lotze, | churn the water. Down in the torpedo tunnel | extreme. Boats were backing, sheering, lining 
7 1 confess that I wished I were well out of it. | the German engineer, and I went to the galley, | I could, only sit passive and watch the dial. | up, amid a chorus of shrill whistles. At length 
What business have I in this outlandish where we made a hasty repast of canned beef, | Captain Wung was at his post under the little | there was a semblance of order, and with seven 
Asiatic war, anyway?” I asked myself, and | ship-bread and tea. When I went on deck, | observation drum or dome which, well-armored | boats in front and six behind, we moved at 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


quarter speed toward the boom, led by the naval | flew over our heads as we squatted on the floor 
tug, which went ahead to open a joint and thus | of the unprotected compartment. It must have 


enable us to pass out. 


| been the end of poor Lotze and the stokers, for 


There was a delay of ten minutes, then we filed | we never saw them again. Apparently this 
out and lined up once more. I strained my eyes | shell did not burst till it had reached the after 
to catch the signal through the smoke which | part of the deck, for a great hole was torn out 


often hid the flagstaff on the fort. 
it was shot clean away. 

“The color staff is down!” I cried. 

‘Look to the flag-ship, then,”’ said Wung. 

While we were still waiting for final orders, 
the Lu-kien, a boat in our front line, was either 
struck by a shell or else her boilers exploded. 
With a horrible roar she collapsed and, with all 
hands on board, she sank almost instantly. Yet 
in the terrific thunder of the fight about us, we 
scarcely gave a thought to the awful fatality. 

“Look for four yellow flags, one above 
another,” said Wung. “ That’s the new code 
signal for attack.” 

Just then a string of colors went apeak on the 
flag-ship. ‘There it is!” I shouted, in a burst 
of excitement. 

‘“‘What do you make it?” asked Wung. 

“Four yellow flags—sure!”’ 

“That means go,” said he, calmly, and put 
his mouth to the tube: “Forward, full speed. 
Steady !” 


In the Midst of Horrors. 


The torpedo-boats had formed outside the | 


boom in two lines, the Sun-pai being the third 
from the right in the rear line. But the instant 
the signal to attack was given, all order ceased. 
Each boat started at full speed, as her captain 
discerned the signal, and every attempt to hail 
or concert a plan of action between boat and 
boat was utterly drowned by the continuous roar 
of the cannonade. Every captain picked out his 
point of attack; every stoker heaped coal like | 
mad into his furnace, and down the channel we 
all went, pell-mell, for the Japanese fleet. 

When we started, five of the enemy’s largest 
cruisers had come to, off the lower end of Leu- 
kung-tao, and had opened with their long-range 
guns upon the Chinese fleet. Shells and solid 
projectiles were hurtling over our decks, but I 
do not think that the Japanese were aware of 
our attack until we were well on our way. 

We were completely shrouded in a choking 
fog of our own smoke, and it was probably this 
moving cloud that first warned them of their 
danger. At the time I could not see fifty feet 
ahead, but I have since been told that in response 
to a signal from the Yoshino the five cruisers 
backed off for half a mile and took up a semi- 
circular position, while they hastily brought their 
Hotchkiss and other rapid-fire guns to bear on 
us in a convergent storm of shot. 

In the bow compartment of the Sun-pai I 
had a torpedo ready set for discharge, while 
three others were prepared. My two Chinese 
assistants squatted there, waiting to work the 
apparatus at my bidding. For the first half- 
mile, however, I remained with the captain, 
looking out of the loopholes in the dome. 

As we dashed forward we could discern the 
outlines of one or two boats ahead and abeam 
of us, but not much else. In the lulls of the 
cannonade we could hear the thrashing of our 
screw. 

“T shall make for the nearest ship I see,” said 
Captain Wung, “and I’ll tell you when to let go 
at her. Never mind the dial. I’ll call out.” 

As he spoke, a Japanese ship suddenly opened 
her battery of rapid-fire guns: Flash! flash! 
flash! They seemed to spit red flame through 
the smoke in front of us. 

“To your post,” said Wung, with a quietness 
of manner that I could not but admire. “I know 
you'll do your duty,” he added; “all we can do 
is to die like men.” 

I had scarcely reached my post when the 
Sun-pai bumped into the boat ahead of us and 
scraped heavily along her side. A solid shot 
had pierced the other’s boiler; she came to a 
standstill, and soon after sank. 1 felt that we 
had veered from our straight course, but from 
the quick throb of the screw and the noisy rush 
of the water outside, I knew that our speed had 
not abated. 

A horrible explosion followed right abeam; 
something heavy, like a gun or smoke-stack, fell 
on our deck. I knew by the sound that some 
boat near us had blown up. The Sun-pai 
rocked violently and veered again. Where we 
were heading now I had no idea. Captain 
Wung was probably trying to keep clear of other 
boats. Oh the misery of being shut up below, 
with pandemonium loose outside! 

Then came a sickening shock that seemed to 
stop us short. The steelwork about me vibrated, 
and a frightful metallic ripping of wrenched iron 
seemed to pass from stem to stern. A shot had 
struck us. 

My two Chinese shrieked with terror; both 
sprang to gain the deck. “Back!” I shouted, 


- and seized one of them; the other slipped past 


me. 

The boat rocked unsteadily, but the screw was 
still going. On the floor of the lookout Captain 
Wung lay on his back. He was dead, I thought, 
as I saw blood about one ear. But he stirred, 
and presently struggled to his feet. 

Above us the iron dome had disappeared, and 
with it the funnel and most of the deck plating, 
stripped off by a single shot. The next moment 
a percussion shell struck us forward, and a 
storm of smashed oak planking and twisted iron 








As I looked, | there clean down to the bunkers. Steersman, 


| wheel and steering chains were gone. One of 
the steersman’s legs was still in the débris 
below. 


Captain Wounded and Boat Disabled. 


We had changed our course again, and were 
heading toward the northwest shore of the bay. 
A war-ship lay ahead of us. 

“By the face of Tau!” exclaimed Wung, still 
somewhat dazed. “Helm gone, and steersman, 
too!’ 

“All but one of his legs,” I replied. 
rudder’s swinging free.” 

“Pray to your God, then!” cried Wung. 
“We're going straight for the Tschiyoda. Her 
guns will open in another second.” 

“Shall I shut off steam ?” I shouted. 

There was nothing of the coward in Wung 
Tsai, whatever may be said of his race. ‘No!” 
he cried. ‘Let her go! Get out your torpedoes!” 

The Tschiyoda’s guns began to get our range. 
1 swung down the scuttle to the forward com- 
partment. The Chinese assistant whom I had 
prevented from escaping crouched beside the 
tube, staring wildly, paralyzed with fear. 

“Out with you!” I screamed, for there was a 
hole in the bow plates, and in a few moments 
the place would be full of water. 

Before we could get out, however, Wung | 


“The 


called out to me, “It’s useless; we sha’n’t strike 


her. We’re going clear.” 
As I clambered up I saw the high side of a 
war-ship looming over us not twenty meters | 





COMPANION. 


seeing that we were soaking wet, he offered us 
his cigarette case with a most engaging grimace. 
That night we spent aboard a troop-ship, and 
a day or two afterward we were transferred 
to some prison barracks below Yokohama. I 
might, perhaps, have secured my freedom by 
applying to the American consul; but as I had 
voluntarily entered the Chinese service, I deter- 
mined to take the consequences. It was the 
following May before I once again enjoyed my 
liberty. F. R. LANCE. 


on 





COST OF PEACE. 


Ramparts of oe 
Round every plect 
And city splendi 
All that our — ‘wrought, 
With true prophetic thought, 
Must be defended! 
Henry Van Dyke. 


> a frown 





a " cottage at Palfrey and 
determined to spend her 
summers there, she had no 
intention of establishing 
herself in isolated grandeur. 
A very splendid - looking 
woman she was, with coils 
of thick, gray hair, fine, 
ruddy complexion, dark eye- 








brows and full, bright, brown 
| eyes. With her three handsome daughters about 
her, she inevitably suggested the old comparison 
of a full-blown damask rose encircled by buds. 
She dressed richly, too, for her one son, the 
| apple of her eye, liked to see his mother in fine, 
new clothes; but under this distinguished and 


‘* BEGGED THE GUESTS TO STEP OUT TO TEA.”’ 


away. Several officers and a squad of marines 
stood at her rail. One or two marines cracked 
their carbines at us, and an officer pointed 
toward us with his sword and laughed. I fancy 
it was an order from him that saved our lives. 
The Sun-pai was an utter wreck, and to shoot 
us seemed like murder. He stepped forward 
and shouted “Surrender!” first in Chinese and 
then in English. 

1 saluted, and making a speaking trumpet of 
my hand, shouted back: “We can’t stop her; 
she’s unmanageable.” They laughed again. 

Meanwhile we had cleared the Tschiyoda and 
were pointed directly for the high, steep shore of 
the channel, scarcely two hundred meters off. 
The Sun-pai was leaking fast and had settled 
visibly when she struck the shore with a violent 
shock. Even then her screw continued to turn. 

We jumped off the bows into five feet of water. 
My Chinese assistant, the only survivor of our 
crew, ran off along the beach; but Wung and 1 
made for some copses of evergreen among the 
crags above us, hoping to conceal ourselves and 
await the coming of night. 

As I scrambled upward 1 glanced out toward 
the bay, and could see the Yoshino well out to 
sea, firing on two torpedo-boats. I learned 
afterward that both were captured. One other 
beside the Sun-pai was beached in a sinking 
condition. In fact, not a single boat escaped, 
nor did we succeed in inflicting the smallest 
damage upon the enemy. So much for a 
torpedo-boat attack, by daylight, on cruisers 
armed with rapid-fire guns! 

Bitterly cold and drenched to the skin, we 
squatted in a thick clump of bushes, and might 
have made our escape had not a mob of Chinese 
seen us from the shore. In hopes of reward, 
these wretches gave information to the enemy's 
pickets. Before we guessed our danger a lieu- 
tenant and six men were upon us. 


for it but to craw! out and surrender. 
The lieutenant treated us most politely, and 


We were | 
covered by their rifles, and there was nothing | 


fitly adorned exterior, she carried one of the 
kindest, least exacting, most genial natures in 
the world. 

Palfrey, though a plain, uncultured community, 
in which pride and independence luxuriated 
unchecked, fell promptly under her spell, and 


to accept friendly services as well as she did to 
render them. 

While the house-building was in progress she 
was frequently on the ground, and _became 
acquainted with most of the men in the neigh- 
borhood, all of the children, and a good part of 
the wives. The young girls seldom ventured 
upon the charmed territory, at least while the 
owner was present; her matronly, silk-clad 
figure, her well-modulated voice and graceful, 
confident gestures frightened the rustic young 
thingsaway. But not a fragment of information 
respecting the family escaped their greedy ears, 
and it was surprising to see of how much fact 
and fiction they contrived to possess themselves. 

In course of time the house was finished, and 
the Chadwicks moved in. It was then thrown 
open for three successive afternoons, and an 
informal invitation extended to every one. The 
bolder spirits—chiefly well-seasoned matrons— 
ventured first. These having spread a reassuring 
report, the hard-working men-folks and sharp- 
faced spinsters followed their lead, while half- 
bold, half-bashful youths, and maidens under- 
going a kind of blissful embarrassment, formed 
the main part of the company on the third day. 

Mrs. Chadwick’s house was a revelation in 
itself. Her oldest daughter, Alice, possessed 
artistic ability; Olivia, the second, played and 
sang very well, while Juliet, who was barely 
fifteen, had wonderful powers as a mimic. Each 
of the three entertained the guests in her own 
way, with the most delightful readiness and 
géod humor; they passed cake and ice-cream, 
played with the children, laughed off accidents, 
and when the visitors were gone, though the 
| tongues buzzed merrily, not a word was said that 








forgot to eye with suspicion the lady who liked 
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reflected unkindly on eccentricities of costume or 
infringements of etiquette. Every one of these 
young ladies had inherited something of the 
mother’s rooted graces of character. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! how dreadful it is to be 
poor!’”’ cried Mary Fairchild, on coming home 
fresh from the splendors of Amity Lodge, as the 
new house was called. 

“TI don’t see anything so dreadful,” remarked 
her brother Dick, -philosophicaliy. He had been 
planting corn, and wore overalls and a jumper, 
and was eating hot doughnuts. 

“You ought to look in the glass, then,’ returned 
Mary, and went on quickly. ‘“You’d change 
your mind, I guess, if you could see their piano, 
and splendid books, and the walls just covered 
with pictures, and the girls with real tortoise 
shell brushes—oh dear! —’’ 

“Their hair is no prettier than yours, if they 
do brush it with turtle-shells,”’ said Dick, sooth- 
ingly. 

“Nonsense!” replied his sister, with an 
impatient shake of her rebellious brown locks. 
“You ought to have seen their brother, looking 
as if he’d come straight out of a bandbox.”’ 

“T have seen him lots of times, and he’s an 
uncommon good chap,” responded Dick, the 
imperturbable, beginning to whistle. 

Mary Fairchild was not really poor, except by 
comparison. She lived in a comfortable, though 
very old-fashioned, house, her father being a 
dairy farmer whose name appeared in big letters 
on the village milk-wagon. He himself frequently 
appeared on the front seat, which began to be a 
trial to Mary. Mrs. Fairchild was an admirable, 
judicious woman, with a gift for quietly achieving 
her ends when you were least expecting it, and 
the young people, who were both pupils in the 
high school, enjoyed a wholesome, active life 
with a fair share of “advantages.” 

Of course the Chadwicks were not dependent 
upon Palfrey for their society; they entertained 
a succession of what Juliet called “long-haired 
artists, and long-tongued lawyers, and their long- 
suffering wives; but they maintained their 
cordial attitude toward the country-people, and 
Mary soon became a favorite with them. At 
first she was invited to act as guide in their 
frequent excursions, for she knew every cross- 
road and “view” for twenty miles round; and 
she was so bright and appreciative and full of 
resources that it grew to be quite the thing to 
“run down and get Mary,” if there were tableaux, 
or a boating-party, or a set of tennis on foot. 

“You are a true Yankee, Mary—you can turn 
your hand to anything,’ Mrs. Chadwick used to 
say. 

But though from time to time one and another 
of the Chadwicks dropped in at the farmhouse, 
they never penetrated beyond the somewhat 
chilly front parlor. Mary, I fear, in spite of her 
Yankee good sense, was a little bit of a snob 
about her own way of life. People with three 
servants couldn’t understand what it was to have 
grandma picking chickens in the back hall, and 
mother hurrying to get the bread kneaded up, 
and Dick, in a dreadful old jacket, doing—one 
didn’t know what! But toward the end of the 
season she resolved, and announced to her family 
with due solemnity, that the Chadwicks must all 
be invited to tea. 

“Why, of course, have them here whenever 
you like,” said her father, with a man’s fatuous 
disregard of details. They were all gathered in 
the sitting-room after evening prayers. 

“Tt isn’t*so simple and easy as you seem to 
think,”’ returned Mary, who was anxious that ° 
the home circle should be impressed with the 
full seriousness of the undertaking before she 
began. “They have everything, and I do want 
them to think that we live like civilized beings, 
at least. I have the supper pretty well planned 
in my mind, and we can get Katie Foley to come 
over and wait on table, I guess. I’ve been to 
the Chadwicks’ so many times that I know just 
what it’s proper to have, and how to serve the 
courses and all that, and I can do the cooking as 
well as any one. Of course we shall have to 
have the table in here —” 

“In here? Humbug!” interrupted Dick. 
“Why not have tea in the kitchen, as usual? 
It’s the pleasantest room in the house, big and 
airy and comfortable, especially in summer, when 
you don’t cook there anyway. I say what’s 
good enough for.us —” 

“Oh, of course—you’d ask Mrs. Chadwick to 
eat bread and cold sausage standing up in the 
pantry, I dare say,” retorted Mary, whose temper 
was not proof against opposition; “however, as 
this is my party, not yours —” 

“And the lounge, and the sewing-machine, and 
grandma’s work-table, and my desk will all have 
to be lugged out into the shed, I suppose, and the 
big table squeezed in?” pursued Dick. 

“Exactly ; now do be quiet. I shall take them 
up to my room when they come,’’ she went on to 
her mother, giving Dick a decided cold shoulder. 
“It looks so nice since I stained the floor and 
fixed up a dressing-table. Then they can amuse 
themselves a little while in the parlor while we 
get tea dished up—Katie is too stupid to be 
trusted with anything.” 

“T’ll amuse ’em, never you fear,” put i 
grandma, who was a remarkable old lady and a 
great conversationalist. 

“Goodness, grandma!” began Mary ; she caught 
her father’s eye and went on in a modified tone. 
“Of course I mean you to come in, and hope you'll 
enjoy yourself, but please don’t go off into one 
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of your endless stories about people and things 
that they don’t know anything about. Remember 
they’re strangers here, and not absorbingly inter- 
ested in the Hawkeses and the Billingses. Now 
about the invitations, mother. I thought I’d have 
written ones, in the third person: ‘Mrs. Fairchild 
presents her compliments —’ ”’ 

Mrs. Fairchild, who had been listening quietly, 
pushed up her spectacles at this suggestion. 

“That’d be silly,” she said, with the serene 
lack of emphasis which made her speeches very 
effective. “You must recollect, child, that all the 
trouble you take won’t make it anything out o’ 
the common tothem. It’s proper enough, though, 
that it should come from me, and I’ll stop in 
there in season to ask ’em down.” 

“Oh, very well, mother,” replied Mary, a little 
taken aback by this unexpected conversance with 
the proprieties. “I shall have to fix up my blue 
dress to wear, I suppose,” she continued. 

“That purple striped thing of yours is ever so 
much more becoming,’ commented Dick, with 
brotherly frankness. 

“Well, I only hope you’ll look decent, and try 
to show some manners, if you can,” said his 
sister, reprovingly. 

“J sha’n’t, for I sha’n’t be at your old tea- 
party. I’m going eeling that night with Jim 
Perry,’”’ returned Dick, who had taken a rapid 
resolution. 

“Just as you please. Their brother is off on a 
bicycle trip, and I dare say we can get on without 
you,” answered Mary, in a tone of relief. 

The following Thursday was the appointed 
day, and Mrs. Fairchild, who called on Monday, 
reported that the ladies “would come with 
pleasure.” Meanwhile new features had devel- 
oped with surprising rapidity, until one would 
have thought that at least a presidential visit or a 
wedding reception was impending. 

“Seems to me it’s all foolishness, her turning 
things upside down and wanting me to wear 
my Sunday clo’es,” grumbled Mr. Fairchild in 
private, but Mrs. Fairchild only replied, “Don’t 
you worry, now, William; all that young folks 
need is a little regulating.” 

On Wednesday father.went to mill for a load 
of grist, while mother placidly did her usual 
baking and “cleaning up,” leaving, as Mary 
gratefully observed, an immaculate field for 
to-morrow’s operations. 

At four o’clock that young lady put on the 
striped pereale and sat down to sew. Half an 
hour later, happening to glance up, she saw four 
well-known figures, in dainty attire, approaching 
the gate. She turned white and then red, and 
rushed to the kitchen, where mother stood by the 
window sponging a coat. 

“Mother, mother!” she cried. ““The Chadwicks 
have mistaken the day and here they all are, 
and no tea or anything! What on earth shall 
I do?” 

“Where are they?” asked Mrs. Fairchild, 
quickly. 

“Just coming in. Oh, what shall we do?” 

“Why, make the best of it, of course; you 
can’t send ’em away again. Take ’em into my 
room to lay off their hats—yours is all cluttered 
up with dressmaking, I expect. There! They’re 
knocking, so run right along.” 

“But what about tea?’ implored Mary, dis- 
tractedly. 

“Ill see to that. Run along, child; I never 
saw you look prettier.” 

Mary felt her cheeks burn more warmly at 
this unusual speech. She hurried to the door, 
and greeted her guests with as much grace and 
naturalness as she could summon. 

“IT hope we didn’t come too early,” observed 
Olivia, calmly, as they were ushered into her 
mother’s room. No tortoise-shell, brass work or 
triplicate mirrors there, but so many little records 
and indications of character that Mrs. Fairchild’s 
life as well as her ancestry might have been read 
in its sober appointments by any one versed in 
such writing. 

The girls merely glanced with veiled interest 
at the old-fashioned furniture, but Mrs. Chad- 
wick ventured to say with an unusual brightness 
in her fine eyes, “My dear, how this takes me 
back to my own mother’s room, with the little 
Bible and overfilled work-basket always on the 
Same stand at the head of her bed!” 

On reaching the parlor, Mary was somewhat 
surprised to find grandma ensconced there, com- 
pany knitting in hand. She remained discreetly 
quiet, however, and conversation was eddying 
amiably about the American public school system, 
when a meteorie figure across the front 
lawn, and an excited but jovial boy’s voice 
shouted : 

“Mary! Mary! Come quick! The pig has 
got out!” 

“Oh, do let’s go and help, and see the fun 
anyway,” cried Juliet, starting up while an 
irrepressible smile went round. Poor Mary could 
do no less than comply, fervently wishing mean- 
while that Trotters and all his kin were in the 
depths of the sea. 

Back and forth went the quarry, with Dick in 
hot pursuit, dashing through flower-beds, squeez- 
ing under fences, and scattering poultry and 
cabbages in his mad career, while Mary flourished 
a stick and Juliet waved her handkerchief and 
cheered on the competitors equally with her 
smiles, After some ten minutes of this inspiring 
race, piggy was finally captured on the barn floor 
amid prodigious squealings, and the girls retired 
from the scene, leaving Dick, spent with exertion 
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and laughter, perched on the meal-barrel and 
mopping his brow with a piece of old bagging. 

“Oh, what a lark! I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything!’ declared Juliet, nodding gaily to 
Mr. Fairchild, who at that moment drove into 
the yard with his load. “I do think a farm is 
the most delightful place in the world.” 

“Especially the menagerie,” said Mary, relax- 
ing in spite of herself. 

As they went up the steps they heard grandma 
holding forth, and found that dear old lady 
launched upon the tale of Andrew Hawkes’s 
school- keeping experience. Her glasses were 
far down on her nose, and she was using her 
knitting-needle, from which the stitches had half 
run off, to emphasize the dark points in Sammy 
Hawkes’s character. Mrs. Chadwick was throw- 
ing in a word now and then, and the others 
listening with an interest which, if not real, was 
certainly well-feigned. 

Mary, who had heard the story before, wondered 
if it would ever end, and apprehensive regarding 
supper, she went into the kitchen. Her mother 
passed her on her way to the parlor, and after a 
three minutes’ chat—‘‘as if nothing at all was the 
matter’ — begged the - guests, with reassuring 
cheerfulness, to step out to tea. 

There was one dreadful moment when they 
passed on unmistakably into the kitchen, but 
really the room did not look so very bad, with its 
broad, western windows, and spotless table set 
out with grandma’s lustre-band china, and—yes, 
the usual thing, one of mother’s countrified, 
heterogeneous company spreads—plates of biscuit 
and rye bread, pitchers of milk, cottage cheese, 
pickled beets, baked apples, spiced peaches, ham, 
cold chicken, honey, doughnuts and “snaps” in 
homely profusion. Alas, for the salad and the 
pineapple ice—for Katie Foley and her waitress’s 
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Father asked a long blessing, standing, as 
usual. He had on his second-best coat, and 
looked absent-mindedly benevolent. Dick sat 
by Juliet and talked and joked, unburdened by 
ceremony. Alice begged permission to sketch 
the fireplace and photograph the pump, while 
Olivia invited suggestions for a harvest festival. 

Toward the end of the meal, an old half-witted 
neighbor came in to ask mother for a piece of 
soap, @ newspaper and some toothache drops, 
and before leaving insisted on shaking hands 
with the whole company. This episode led to 
an animated discussion of social problems, in 
which Mrs. Fairchild’s kindly common sense 
and mother-wit easily carried the day. 

When the party adjourned to the side porch 
and the big yard, Mary’s spirits had risen with a 
sense that the worst was over, and she exerted 
herself to be so gay, gracious and charming that 
the idiot and the runaway pig should be blotted 
from memory. ‘That she sueceeded was proved 
by the sprightly voices and peals of laughter 
which shook the pendent branches of the sweet- 
bough tree. 

“IT do hope you'll invite us again,” observed 
Juliet, like any spoiled child, as she tucked a 
loaf of brown bread under her arm preparatory 
to saying good-by; “the people about here are 
very pleasant, but their ideas of entertaining 
are so—so—exclusive!” sd 

Mary darted her mother a side glance, but she 
was beaming impartially upon her guests. 

“Mrs. Fairchild and I have lived long enough 
to learn that true hospitality lies in letting people 
share our every-day lives; but like other best 
things, it’s the rarest, and I’m afraid the most 
difficult’”’—and Mrs. Chadwick shook hands with 
that simple warmth to which her fine presence 
lent a peculiar charm. 

“Well, I don’t see but things were very well 
enjoyed,” said Mr. Fairchild, mildly, as he 
loosened his boots that night, “but "twas kind of 
odd their making that mistake about the day, 
now wasn’t it, mother?” 

“You can’t see through a stone wall any 
further than other folks, can you, William?” 
replied his wife, with an air of quiet amusement, 
and not another word could she be got to say on 
the subject. 

Mary, meanwhile, was thinking that mother 
would repay further study. 

DorA READ GOODALE. 


———— ~eoe---— — 


Drake Before Puerto Rico. 


HE recent American attack on Puerto 
T Rico will recall to those familiar with the 

history of this island, the efforts of Sir 
Francis Drake to capture it in 1595. 

That daring naval genius of the Elizabethan 
age, who crippled the Spanish Armada at Cadiz, 
and by many valiant exploits opened the way to 
England’s supremacy on-the seas, sailed from 
Plymouth, England, in August, 1595, for the 
West Indies, with a fleet of twenty-seven 
ships. 

It was the design of Elizabeth and her captains 
to crush the power of Spain in the West Indies, 
and at Carthagena and Panama. The Spanish 
colonies and strongholds were then far richer in 
treasure than in our own times. 


Immense booty | 
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the port, with the design of carrying the place by 
| a boat attack next day. 

| The rocky headland at the entrance of the 
| harbor was then, as now, crowned by the Morro 
| Castle, which opened fire on the English ships 
| with disastrous effect. One shot entered a port 
| of the flag-ship, and penetrating Drake’s cabin, 
| knocked the stool on which he was sitting from 
under him, and killed two officers who were 
sitting at the table by his side. 

On this occasion at least the Spaniards proved 
themselves by no means deficient in marksman- 
ship; and in the boat attack on the following 
day they gave an equally good account of them- 
selves. The English assault, though made with 
the characteristic courage and persistence of 
Anglo-Saxons, was checked and proved ineffec- 
tive. The treasure which had been conveyed to 
the Morro was so sturdily defended that after 
three days Drake’s fleet withdrew, unsuccessful. 

It is believed that disappointment and morti- 
fication at the miscarriage of this West Indian 
expedition, in which he had risked both reputation 
and fortune, had much to do with the death of 
Sir Francis, which occurred on the 28th of 
January, 1596, eight weeks later. 
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The Robber of the Traps. 


-HAD worked faithfully at my 
desk all through the pitiless 
summer, and when the crisp- 
ness of fall stole into the air 
I began to long for the woods 
again, and my longings had 
strong medical backing. So 
I packed up my gun and 
S8 ie: camp kit, took the north- 
iF : -= bound express from Toronto, 

left the train at North Bay, Lake Nipissing, 
struck out northwestward and camped, two days 
later, in a charming wooded valley, through 
which a brown trout brook foamed and bubbled. 
| Here | built a hut, lived by fishing and shooting 
| until late in October, and then took to trapping. 
I built a line of traps for mink almost two 

| miles down the brook, and then carried a branch 
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rounds again the very next day, with a couple of 
buckshot cartridges in my gun, and moved as 
quietly as I could. 

I found the traps undisturbed till I reached 
the last one on the brook, and then I caught a 
glimpse again of the dun shadow skulking into 
the thickets fifty yards away. I fired, but when 
the smoke blew aside the phantom had vanished, 
and no blood-marks remained. The trap had 
held a mink, and the carcass lay half-eaten, as if 
the robber had been interrupted in his meal. 

In a patch of moist earth close by I found the 
footmarks of the unknown plainly imprinted. 
They were large, and suggested none of the 
ordinary animals of the wilderness, except, per- 
haps, a wolf. But no wolf would rob traps. A 
dog’s paws might have fitted the tracks, but so 
far as I could conjecture there was no dog withir 
forty miles. 

Clearly, my trapping operations were in danger, 
and unless I wished to abandon them my enemy 
must be destroyed. Accordingly I laid a plan of 
campaign. I rebaited all the traps once more, 
and left them in working order. Then I went 
back to my hut, feeling sure that the thief would 
not revisit them the same day, particularly after 
having been shot at. 

Before daylight next morning I arose, took my 

gun and went out. It was still dark in the 
woods, but in the open spaces along the stream 
there was a faint, dusky light. I walked quietly 
down the brookside till I came to the middle of 
; my line. Here I crept into a clump of spruces, 
| lay down at full length, and pushed my gun over 
ja log so as to command the nearest trap. 
Here I waited, while the light grew stronger 
| and clearer, and the mist steamed off the running 
| water into the frosty November air. Squirrels 
}and birds were busy about me, chirping and 
chattering ; a couple of mink came out and darted 
| lissomely about the bank for a few minutes; a 
| pair of wild ducks skimmed along close over the 
| stream, but nothing came near the traps. 

I lay motionless for more than three hours, 
jand had grown dreadfully tired of my vigil, 
| when I heard a sharp crackling of wood to the 
| left. My view was obstructed in that direction, 
| but I made sure that it was the miscreant him- 
self, destroying one of my traps. Presently the 




















‘*! WAS FIGHTING IN THE CAUSE OF MY TRAPS.”’ 


for marten into the pine woods. The traps were 
of the sort known as “figure four.” I baited 
them with scraps of raw meat, and then shot 
some red squirrels and dragged the bleeding 
carcasses by a string along the line. This made 
a trail which the mink would be sure to follow. 

Within a week I caught eleven mihk and four 
marten, and I began to think myself destined to 
make a small fortune there; but then the mystery 
began. 

One morning I perceived from some distance 
that the first trap of the line was sprung. 


was nothing but drops of blood and little wads 
of wet, chewed fur lying about. When I raised 
the spring I found the head and fore-quarters of 
a mink, out of reach beneath the log. Evidently 
some animal had come along and eaten up my 


a remarkably fine pelt. Vexed, I reset and 
rebaited the trap and continued my rounds. 

The next trap was untouched, as were the 
third, fourth and fifth; but from the sixth 
the carcass of a mink had been dragged out and 
devoured. In brief, of my eighteen mink traps, 
only four had been sprung by a victim, which in 
every case had been mangled or destroyed. 

The marten traps in the pine woods. told the 
same story. About the middle of the line a 
capture had been made, and the trap was not 
only robbed of its prey, but the stakes and poles 
were torn up and scattered about. This made 
me think the robber either a fisher or a carcajou, 
both of which animals are fond of profiting by 
the trapper’s labor. 

But as I was approaching the last trap a slight 
crackling of the brush caught my ear. I stopped, 
and perceived for one instant a large, brown, 
shadow-like figure, slipping out of sight among 
the tree-trunks. It was the merest glimpse, but 
I believed I had seen the robber. I was con- 
vinced of this when I found the last trap torn 
up, though it had held nothing. 

I was also sure that the thing was neither 





even to guess what it was puzzled my wood lore. 


Instead of a mink under the “‘dead-fall,” there 


catch, which, as the remains showed, had been | 


fisher, bear, fox, marten nor carcajou, though | 


rending noise ceased, 
waited breathlessly. 

In half a minute, around the curve of the 
stream that had cut off my view, appeared an 
animal such as I had never before seen, but 
surely a dog of some kind. Tall, gaunt and 
wolfish, of a dark tan color, with long, shaggy 
hair, it seemed by its flapping ears to belong to 
the hound family; but its condition was of 
original savagery, and it moved with a stealthy, 
undoglike step, frequently pausing to glance 
back, or to snuff the air with lifted nose. 

It sniffed about the first trap it encountered, 
and finding nothing therein, moved on slowly 
toward the next. 1 disliked the idea of shooting 
at a dog, even a wild one; but I knew that I 
could never reclaim it, and I was fighting in the 
cause of my traps. So I sighted, quickly and 
pulled trigger. 
| A wild yelp mingled with the report, and as 
| the smoke drifted off I beheld the beast lying on 
| his back, squirming vigorously and apparently 
| dangerously wounded. I ran out to put an end 
| to its sufferings, and was just raising my gun to 
| shoot a second time, when the animal struggled 
to its feet by a supreme effort, and made at me. 

I fired at a distance of six feet, and expected 
that the charge would shatter its head, but the 
creature did not even flinch. I found afterward 
that the buckshot, packed like a bullet, had 
missed aim altogether. I had just time to spring 
aside and avoid a vicious snap at my knee; but 
only an instant was required to thrust in a fresh 
shell, and a third shot rolled my marauder over, 
dead. 

The body, which I examined curiously, was 
unquestionably that of a large black and tan 
hound, but he must have spent years in the 
forest to acquire his shaggy coat and his thor- 
oughly predatory air. He showed his canine 
sagacity, however, in the burglary of my traps, 
land I thought it probable that he had strayed 
}away from some hunting party many seasons 
earlier. 

Deer-hunters’ hounds often go astray. Some 
| of the lost dogs die a miserable death from cold 


I cocked my gun and 








was looked for by the English, who had intelli- It might have been a wolf, but a wolf’s horror of | or starvation; others fall a prey to wolves; but 
gence that a great galleon or treasure-ship, laden | traps, is so well known that one might as well | this specimen had been able, probably, to protect 


with gold and silver, had taken refuge in the 
harbor of San Juan de Puerto Rico. 


| suspect a fox of lurking round a dog-lcennel. 


I got all my traps into working order again, 


| himself by his extraordinery size and strength, 
and to gain a living by the same means. After 


Desirous of capturing so rich a prize, the/| and left them, hoping that the maraader had | killing him I had no more trouble with my traps. 


English adniiral anchored off the entrance to| only paid me a passing visit; bat I went the | 


FRANK L. PoLLocK. 

























HE royal family of Italy has 
inherited from the dynasties 
which once ruled over the 
various sections of the penin- 
sula, more castles, palaces, 
villas, hunting- and fishing- 
grounds, forests and lakes, 
mountains and islands than 
they can possibly enjoy, or 
take care of. Besides the old paternal estates 
in Savoy and Piedmont, such as Hautecombe, 
Valdieri, Racconigi, Aglie, La Venaria, Mon- 
calieri and the range of the Gran Paradiso which 
soars to the height of thirteen thousand feet, and 
covers one hundred square miles, there are the 
ducal palaces in Genoa, Parma, Modena and 
Venice, the ex-imperial palace in Milan, the park 





and castle of Monza, S. Michele in Bosco at | 


Bologna, the Pitti and the Boboli in Florence, 
the royal forest of San Rossore, with no end of 
Medicean villas on either side of the beautiful 
Valdarno. - 

From the Bourbons of Naples they have received 
the Palazzo Reale, the park and casino of Capodi- 


monte, and then Caserta, Gli Astroni, Quisisana, | 
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raised by the villagers to a local benefactor, 
named A@lius Liberalis, who is described as 
postmaster of the harbor of Rome, and superin- 
tendent of the fleet of post-boats, for the official 
correspondence with the provinces beyond the 
sea. 


The Queen’s Love of Music. 


Queen Margherita’s love for music is a great 
source of enjoyment, both to herself and to those 
whom she privileges with an invitation to the 
court special performances. 

Foreigners are not aware of the fact that Rome 
is a great musical centre in the modern, not in 
the old Italian, sense of the word. The Royal 
Academy of Music, called Di Santa Cecilia, 
stands at the head of the movement, under the 
direct inspiration of the queen. The four leading 
orchestral performers have organized themselves 
into a “Quartetto della Regina,” the queen’s 
quartette. This quartette, at her special request, 


the forest of Persano, the palace of Palermo, | played for her every week during the winter of 
bts 


etc. Fancy what it must cost to keep these 
valuable properties in proper repair! One- 
third of the “ Lista Civile,” or national 
endowment of the crown, is absorbed by 
this glorious but burdensome task. 

King Humbert has done his best to get rid 
of such places as stand lowest in the scale of 
artistic or historical interest. S. Michele 
in Bosco, for instance, has been turned into 
an “Orthopedic Institute;’” the Palazzo 
Ducale at Modena into the Italian West 
Point; that of Parma into a smaller military 
college; the farm of Belladonna near Rome, 
and the Villa Mirafiori in Rome itself, have 
been sold; yet what is left in his hands 
would be enough to satisfy the wants of 
all the European royal households put to- 
gether. 

In the routine life of King Humbert and 
Queen Margherita there are two distinct 
yearly periods: the “state” period, which is 
spent in Rome, from the opening of parlia- 
ment, about the fifteenth of November, to its 
closing by the end of June; and the “home’’ 
period, which is passed mostly in the Villa 
Reate at Monza. 

This second period would fall within the 
range of the “Royal Holidays,” which 
are being described in the Companion, but 
alas! I am afraid that in the present state of 
Europe, in the face of so many social and 





political problems which claim solution, 
anxious care must harass the good king, 
even on the ice-fields of the Gran Paradiso, 
or in the silent wilderness of the forests of 
Valdieri, and that the name of holidays 
must be taken only in a comparative sense, 
in opposition to city life. 

The long term of city or official life is 
made lighter to our sovereigns by their respective 
passion for sport and for music. The king is 
very proud of his shooting-grounds of Castel 
Porziano and Castel Fusano, to which he rides 
or drives about once a week. 


The King’s Passion for Hunting. 


These two farms, adjoining each other, and 
enclosed all around either by a wall or by wire 
nettings, cover an area of about thirty thousand 
acres, and extend from the chain of hills of 
Decimo to the seashore. Their oak and pine 
forests are stocked with wild boar, deer, stag and 
pheasants, while the downs along the coast afford 
excellent sport during the quail season. I think 
there is also a herd of fifty or sixty American 
elks, which are allowed to live and multiply 
unmolested. 

The gamekeepers and the other officers live 
near the castle, in a cozy little village, where 
there are an infirmary, an attending physician, a 
school, a church, and a small convent of Capuchin 
friars. The game shot by the king, and by the 
gentlemen who are occasionally invited to take a 
share in the royal sport, is sent, as a rule, to 
hospitals and charitable institutions. 

It may be observed that the section of this 
farm now called Torre Paterno was once the 
property of Pliny the Younger, who describes it 
minutely in the seventeenth epistle of the second 


“book. Excavations carried on among the ruins 


of Pliny’s Laurentinum by Baron des Nero in 
1777-78, and by Prince Sigismondo Chigi in 
1779-80, led to the discovery of twenty-six heads 
and busts, twelve statues, columns, capitals, 
bas-reliefs, medals, precious marbles, and two 
thousand pounds of lead. 

King Victor Emmanuel made another search 
in 1874, and laid bare the forum of the village 
called Vicus Augustanus Laurentium, which 
Pliny mentions as adjoining his estate. In the 
centre of the square stood the pedestal of a statue 




















HUMBERT, KING OF ITALY. 


1895 the compositions of Beethoven, commencing 
with the productions of his early youth, and 
continuing on to his great symphonies. 

Every performance of Sgambati’s Quintuor or 
Pinelli’s Societa Orchestrale Romana is graced 
by the presence of her majesty. Whenever illus- 
trious maesiri accept the hospitality of the Royal 
Academy of Music and give a recital, we are 
sure to see Queen Margherita give the sign of 
applause from her seat, or from her balcony. 

I was present at the Paderewski concerts, for 
instance, and it was evident that the queen was 
deriving exquisite pleasure from them. She did 
not try, to be sure, tocheck or to conceal her feel- 
ings in the Anglo-Saxon style. Paderewski was 
at once invited to court, and on his leaving Rome 
the insignia of knight commander of one of the 
royal orders were conferred on him by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. who, by the way, is 
an enthusiastic musician himself. 

One thing I cannot understand is why her 
majesty never leaves Rome for short excursions 
during the eight months of official life, but I 
think this seeming indifference to the points of 
attraction and curiosity around Rome is probably 
due to the queen’s kindness of heart; she knows 
that the villagers and farmers of the Campagna 
could not be prevented from expressing in a more 
or less costly and elaborate form their feelings of 
loyalty ; and she knows also that such excursions 
must be preceded, attended and followed by 
certain police precautions, which are not always 
calculated to foster the feeling of freedom, and 
deliverance from state life. 


A Private Audience. 


A visit or a private presentation to Queen 
Margherita is a delightful experience, indeed. 
Arriving at the Quirinal palace at the hour 
named in your card, you are shown into a waiting- 
room, simply but tastefully ornamented with rare 
specimens of tapestries and china, where one of 
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the gentlemen in waiting welcomes you, and 
converses with you until the door of her majesty’s 
“Cabinet de Réception”’ is opened. 

This reception-room strikes the visitor more 
for the magnificent view which it commands 
through its six great windows, opening on a 
terrace, than for any display of showy decoration. 


- Dense masses of evergreens occupy the fore- 


ground, while the Janiculum and the Monte 
Mario shut the horizon beyond the roofs and 
the domes of the city, with St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican towering between the two hills. 

As I have remarked in a previous paper, there 
is a certain fascination for thoughtful minds in 
gazing at these two palaces, the Quirinal and the 
Vatican, facing each other much more amiably 
than the respective situation of their tenants 
would lead us to believe. Perhaps it is one of 
the good characteristics of the Italian nation to 
make difficult positions bearable by mutual kind- 
ness and toleration. 

The queen speaks the four great European 
languages to perfection, and as she keeps herself 
au courant with modern literature and with 
the contents of the latest literary or scientific 
magazines, her conversation is delightfully easy 
and full of interest. No stranger of distinction 
leaves Rome without carrying away with him an 
ideal remembrance of this lady, equally perfect 
as a wife, as a mother, as a queen. 

Italians do not make as much of Christmas as 
the Anglo-Saxons do. Until late years gifts 
were made or exchanged at the Befania 
(Epiphany), Christmas eve being celebrated 
only by a family gathering and a souper 
maigre. 

But the queen follows and has made popular 
the Anglo-Saxon style, and the good old-fashioned 
“Merry Christmas” is fast becoming a national 
institution. The Christmas tree‘ at court is a 
welcome celebration to the members of the royal 
household, and to the ladies and gentlemen of 
the inner circle. The gifts consist mainly of 
admirable pieces of jewelry. ; 

The closing of the parliamentary season at the 
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lively correspondence between Rome and Monza, 
and a constant running up and down of Cabinet 
couriers. The documents which require the 
royal signature are brought up once a week by 
one of the ministers. 

Then comes the season of the grand manceu- 
vres, in which two army corps take a share— 
something like sixty thousand men, including 
artillery and cavalry and the Alpine regiments. 
The king’s headquarters are generally taken up 
in some gentleman’s villa in the neighborhood of 
the field where the last sham battle and the 
closing review are expected to take place. 

The army manceuvres are followed by those 
of the fleet. The theme is much the same every 
year: a hostile squadron tries to force its way 
through the coast defences of Genoa, Spezia, La 
Maddalena, or some such harbor, and a national 
squadron tries to prevent it from doing so. The 
king watches the naval review on board his 
yacht, Savoia. 

The last and most pleasant part, I suppose, of 
the royal holidays is the one spent in the shooting 
of the bouquetin, or ibex, among the crags and 
the séracs of the Gran Paradiso. The particulars 
of this grand sport, unique of its kind in Europe, 
have been given at length in the Companion of 
July 9, 1896. 

The same article describes one of the most 
thrilling episodes in the queen’s summer Alpine 
life, namely, the death of Baron Peccoz of 
Gressoney while crossing the Lysjoch, tied to 
the same rope which held her majesty and the 
Marchesa di Villamarina. 

Since then—that is, since the 25th of August, 
1894—we have heard no more of royal excursions 
in the high Alps, although the queen continues 
to repair to Gressoney and to the Peccoz villa for 
six or seven weeks every summer. 


A Perilous Amusement. 


This passion of the House of Savoy for the 
ice-clad giants lining the borderland between 
France, Switzerland and Italy brings to my 

recollection one of the latest achievements in 
the line of winter Alpine sport, in which the 
queen’s nephew, Prince Louis, Duke of 
Abruzzi, has taken a prominent share. The 
episode shows once more to what a manly 
and noble race these Savoy princes belong, 
and what singular ways they follow in the 
celebration of their Christmas holidays. 

The Duca degli Abruzzi, son of the late 
Duke Amadeo d’ Aosta, is not unknown in 
the United States, having spent the last 
weeks of his three years’ ‘cruise round. the 
world in visiting Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. No sooner had he landed on 
the shores of his native country than he 
hurried to England to enter his yacht in the 
next contest with the Meteor, Britannia 
and such other famous craft. Once back at 
his palace in Turin, do you think the youth 
willing to enjoy a rest after his peregrinations 
to China, the South Pole, Alaska and New- 
foundland ? 

No. He could see from his window, 
looming up some twelve thousand feet in 
the sky, the pyramid of Monte Viso, with 
the sun just disappearing behind its icy 
pinnacles, in the midst of a glimmering range 
of lesser mountains, all clad in their winter 
garb. The temptation to climb Monte Viso 
was too powerful to be resisted. 

The vice-president of the Alpine club, 
Signor Gonnetta, saw at once that the best 
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end of June or at the beginning of July is 
the signal for a general stampede from Rome. 
The court, the diplomatic body, senators and 
deputies, and even some of the ministers of state, 
not to speak of minor officials, emigrate en 
masse in the old approved Roman fashion. 


How the Summer Passes. 


It is not the degree of the heat that makes 
July, August and part of September very disa- 
greeable in Rome, but its depressing quality. 
These months bring with them an almost com- 
plete cessation of public life. Sixty thousand 
persons left the capital in the summer of 1895 
for an average period of forty days. 

The king and queen’s headquarters in summer 
are at Monza, thirteen miles north of Milan. 
Here they own a comfortable residence, sur- 
rounded by a park many leagues in cireumfer- 
ence, crossed, watered and made cool by the 
river Lambro. 

I have had frequent occasions to converse with 
ladies and gentlemen who had just enjoyed the 
royal hospitality at Monza, and they all concur 
in declaring that their majesties are just as 
amiable and fascinating in their intimate family 
life as they are admirable on the steps of the 
throne in the state rooms at the Quirinal. 

The king rides out early in the morning, 
visiting his tenants, surveying the works of 
improvement on the estate, or shooting in the 
royal preserves. After breakfast he devotes 
himself to affairs of state, which involve a pretty 








policy, in fact, the only alternative left, was 
to follow the youth up the mountain, and 
share with him the risks of such a daring 
enterprise. 
The party reached Crissolo in a raging 
snow-storm on the night of March the third. 
At two o’clock in the morning of March the 
fifth the party started on its perilous journey, 
led by three local guides, each carrying a lantern . 
to make clear the path. 

The rifugio, or shelter-hut, was reached at 
twenty minutes of three in the afternoon, their 
progress being bitterly opposed by wind and 
blinding snow. The mercury stood at twenty- 
two degrees Fahrenheit. 

What with the roaring hurricane outside, the 
chill and the insufficient accommodations inside, 
the climbers had a dreary night to pass—all 
except Prince Louis. His highness had brought 
with him an Alpine sack of the Conway pattern 
and a light cover of eiderddown; and no sooner 
had he laid himselfto rest than he fell sound 
asleep, never to wake up until the morning call 
of the guides. A splendid show indeed of a 
mens sana in corpore sano! 

The difficulties which attended the ascent the 
next day may be judged by the fact that it took 
the party one hour to scale the last sixty feet. 
The top was reached at five minutes of two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and was left at quarter 
past two. After passing another dismal night at 
the rifugio, the prince reached Turin in triumph 
on the evening of the seventh. ; 

In such ways do the Savoy princes pass their 
vacations. I may add that the marriage of the 
Duke of Aosta with Princess Heléne d’Orleans 
and that of the crown prince with Helena of 
Montenegro have been greeted with great satis- 
faction by the nation, as both ladies come from 
a good and healthy stock, and are personally full 
of charm and accomplishments. 

Crowned heads have been of late somewhat 
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restricted in their choice; I think they must be 
all cousins by this time. The nickname of 
“mother-in-law of Europe’ has been given to 
the old Queen of Denmark, not without reason. 
Such alliances, following round the same small 
circle, are not calculated to improve the race of 
rulers. Let us be grateful to Prince Victor 
Emmanuel for having chosen of his own free 
will, and not without opposition, a bride from 
the magnificent race of Montenegro. 
GIOVANNI AMADIO. 
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How Steve Stuck to Orders. 


SHE stage and the sun, alike 
keepers of time, were both 
due at the lone station on Lost 
River. 

Already the eastern rim of 
the desert was breaking into 
fire; already across its red- 
dened stretch of sage-bush a burst of dust marked 
the sure coming of the coach, on its way from the 
Snake River settlements to the Salmon River 
mines, 

Attracted by its vaunting approach, three 
blanketed figures rose about a little open camp- 
fire flickering near the roadside, and stood while 
the coach flitted by, staring with admiration at 
that pageant of the desert. Their appearance 
drew from the driver a look that also lingered, 
but not in admiration. 

“Blamed if there aint those three Bannocks 
again, hanging round the station like jack- 
rabbits round a stack of lucerne!” he com- 
mented. 

But Bannocks by the roadside were an ordinary 
sight to him, and these were nowise extraordinary 
in dress or manner or habit of “hanging round.” 
He gave them no further notice as they followed 
after him into the station. Then, blanket- 
enwrapped to the eyes from the thin air of 
the morning, they stood, mute and motionless 
watchers of the change of horses. 

The fresh wheelers were already in their places 
at the pole. The leaders’ tugs were hooked, and 
the hostler, stepping nimbly backward, was 
stringing out the long lead-lines, when the driver 
spoke authoritatively from the box : 

“Say, Steve, you must haul water to Red Hole 
to-day, sure! That’s orders.” 

The hostler looked up. He was an alert 
young fellow in tilted cowboy hat, “‘check’’ shirt 
and overalls. 

“Oh, give us a rest!” he exclaimed in the 
slang of the stable, and with no thought of the 
clean, cool, hay-bedded corner stall in the stage 
barn where, rolled in a horse-blanket, he usually 
made up for his broken night. 

The driver grinned. ‘“That’s the order,’’ he 
repeated. “It’s straight from the old man. 
Rustle round, kid, and get that water-tank 
arolling to Red Hole.” 

His manner altered, and turning his head he 
glanced at the passengers within, disdainfully 
ignoring the three blanketed statues planted at 
the off wheel. 

“There'll be a little pile coming in the treasure- 
box to-night, Steve,” he said, bending alike from 
dignity and the box, and lowering his voice to a 
confidential tone. “It’s to pay off with at the 
mines, and the old man wants it sent right 
along to Salmon River. You look out there aint 
any waiting at Red Hole for water.” 

He straightened up and held out his hand. 
Rye methem strings! All ready there, inside? 

ike!” 

The four horses sprang forward as one horse. 
The rocking body of the coach rose in front ; the 
baggage-weighted boot dipped behind, and the 
canvas curtains flapped wing-wise on either side 
in swift and dusty evanishment. 

The blanketed Indians gazed after in gleaming- 
eyed approval. Returning to their roadside 
camp, they mounted their ponies, and taking the 
trail to Snake River, they also began to pound 
the dust from the desert. 

Then across Lost River another dust-cloud 
arose, as the hostler, Steve, in the saddle, thinking 
not of Indians but orders, circled the range after 
horses to haul the heavy water-tank to Red Hole 
—work for which the light, withy stage horses 
were useless. 

He soon found the animals he sought—a pair 
of four-year-old Cleveland bay horses. High- 
headed, long-maned, streaming-tailed, the span 
stood sixteen hands high and were heavy in 
proportion. But despite their beefiness, Steve’s 
well-grained little saddle-horse was put to his 
best to drive them, fiery-eyed and snorting, into 
the corral, 

Harnessed by him, they came out of the stable 
fit for even the eyes of “the old man,’’—the 
superintendent,—whose hawk-like vision could 
take in at a glance the points of a horse and the 
polish of a harness. 

The long, cylindrical iron tank, capable of 
holding some two hundred gallons of water, was 
mounted on broad-gaged and long-coupled trucks 
that added greatly to its weight and draft. 
Hitched to it, the span handled it as easily as if 
it were a baby-carriage. 

Driven into Lost River, it gradually sunk to 
the hubs with the weight of the water as Steve 
filled it; and. all the nerve and power of the 
heavy horses were required to start it from the 
sand. Onee in the solid road they trundled it 
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easily, with Steve sitting braced on the high seat. 

Fifty miles of waterless desert stretched 
between Lost River and the Snake. Pitched in 
a depression of the desert, nearly midway between 
the two, was the stage station of Red Hole. 

Water had to be hauled there for the stage 
stock and the stock-tender. There, also, water 
was measured out to emigrants crossing the 
desert, and to Mormon venders of fruit and 
vegetables bound for the mines. It was given 
free to man, but for beasts it must be bought. 

It was in the afternoon when Steve left Lost 
River. The road was nearly level, smooth and 
solid, except for occasional stretches of sand and 
outcroppings of lava rock —the terror of the 
teamster. 

He had to make good time. Late as it was, it 
would be well into the night before he reached 
Red Hole and the horses there, for the relay 
would want the water before their start across 
the desert. 

The strong young horses pulled the heavy 
tank at a steady pace over the road, whether 
good or bad. It rolled smoothly over the solid 
gravel, furrowed deep the sand, and crashed 
over the rock with a creaking of wood, a rumbling 
of iron and a mighty splashing of water. 

A haze of heat hung over the desert. To 
Steve the Snake River hills were smokily 
indistinct, and the long Bitter Root Divide was 
mistily perceptible. It marked the boundary 
between Idaho and Montana, and lay in land 
that was the resort of rougher characters. 

The dark outline of the divide, shifting gently 
in the shimmer of the desert, pleasantly suggested 
to Steve the shade of spruce and lulling water— 
and indirectly that cool corner stall in the stage 
barn. The low sun at his back threw his long 
shadow down a smooth stretch of road ; the team 
had settled to the collar; and Steve, yielding to 
that pleasant suggestion, was soon asleep and 
driving with a perilous swaying on the high seat. 

Jolted along thus with danger and discomfort, 
the hostler suddenly found himself nearly pitched 
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With his movement his blanket was thrown | precious fluid with regret. With regret, also, he 
from his shoulder, and Steve saw that the two | noticed that the fellow unhorsed by the onset of 
long horsehair-like braids that invariably bedeck | the tank was now able to sit up, and was leaning 
the shoulders of the Bannock braves were | againsta sagebrush. His two comrades, sparing 





lacking. 

“Water for pony!” again reiterated this chief | 
with the eagle-feather but without the braids, | 
while his equally braidless follower, resuming | 
his station at the opposite front wheel, leaned 
from the saddle and silently extended the bucket 
to the driver of the tank, who as silently took it. 

The stamp of the horses, restless at the | 
stoppage, emphasized that instant of waiting. | 
The dangling toggles on their straining tugs | 
jangled their clear suggestion, and Steve gave | 
one glance before him at the road. 

“Fill up that bucket, young feller!’ a surprising | 
voice rang out imperiously at the rear wheel and | 
electrified the motionless driver of the tank. 
“And be quick about it!” added the speaker, | 
impatient of further effort at disguise, as he | 
significantly raised his rifle. His voice, surely 
not that of an Indian, rather than his action, | 
startled Steve upright on the foot-board. 

“Well, if you’re bound to have water,” he | 
said, raising the bucket in seeming fluster, “1 | 
reckon I’ll haveto— Hike!” | 

With the exploding word the bucket shot from | 
his hand, well aimed at the fellow’s head. With 
the word, also, the tank was jerked nearly from | 
under him by the forward leap of the team, and | 
he had a parting vision of a falling rifle, a reeling | 
rider and a startled pony trampling on a shattered | 
bucket. 

The vigilant rider stationed directly in the | 
road, a few feet in front of the team, wheeled to | 
evade the tank’s irresistible onset. Quick as he | 
was with spur and rein, the iron-ended tongue | 
caught his wheeling pony in the shoulder, and 
whirled the two, sprawling, a rod from the road. | 
Steve, as the tank bounded past, saw the horse | 
struggling and the man stretched in the sage- | 
brush. 

From the opposite side of the road behind 


‘THE TANK BOUNDED UNCHECKED OVER THE DESERT.”" 


headlong over the foot-board. The tank had 
stopped abruptly. Involuntarily he put his hand 
to his eyes. The sun had gone down, and in the 
twilight he saw before him three mounted 
Bannock Indians. 

One, on his pony in the middle of the road, 
had stopped the team. The others sat statuesque 
in their saddles at either front wheel, and the 
voice of one called in his waking ears, ‘‘Water !” 

Half-asleep as he was, Steve recognized the 
three onlookers of the morning at Lost River. 

“Sure!” he now made reply; and taking the 
bucket from the foot-board at his feet, he leaned 
back and raised the iron cap and filled the bucket 
generously. 

The blanketed rider on his right reached out, 
took it, lowered his head to meet it, and thrust in 
his mouth and nostrils like a watering horse, long 
and eagerly. With a heaving sigh he passed the 
bucket back to Steve, who handed it to the silent 
waiter on his left. He, too, drank greedily, and 
then rode with it to his companion, stationed 
motionlessly at the head of the team. 

“Water for pony,” again said the statuesque 
spokesman at the off wheel. 

“Not much!” returned Steve, who was used 
to the always increasing demands of the Indian. 
“That’s against orders. Fetch that bucket back 
here and ride on to Lost River.” 

“Water for pony!” the man persisted. 

It struck Steve that his tone was strangely 
mandatory for a Bannock. He looked more 
closely at the speaker. The man held a rifle 
across his saddle, and a headless jack-rabbit 
hung at the shrunken flank of his pony. His 
gay, many-colored blanket, his brilliant scarlet 
flannel leggings, his bleached and broidered 
moccasins—all were alike picturesque and proper, 
and he had the feather of a petty chief slanting 
properly from his hat. 

The hat was pulled down on his head, Indian- 
fashion, to meet the muffling fold of the blanket 
below, and on the face thus partially screened, 
Steve saw cheek-bones fittingly reddened with 
ochre. 

Still Steve’s scrutinizing eyes were not satisfied. 
Something was wanting. The man turned his 
head to beekon to his companion with the bucket. 





came the flash and roar of a heavy rifle, as the 
fellow with the eagle-feather, readier than his 
companions, took a snap shot at the venturesome 
driver of the tank. The ball, striking behind 
the seat, glanced from the curved iron tank and 
shrilled over Steve’s shoulder its call to halt. 

Unheeding it, Steve grasped the lines shorter 
and dropped low on the foot-board. His head 
and shoulders thus alone showed above the 
tank, and in the lessening light presented a 
moving and uncertain mark to the rifles behind. 

Steve’s action had been in accordance with 
orders. But now, asthe tank bounded unchecked 
over the desert, he began to see that its stoppage 
and the demand for water were only preliminary 
to a second and much more important stoppage | 
and demand. 

The stage with the money for the mines in its 
treasure-box would be along in a few hours, and 
these pretended Bannocks had not hung about 
Lost River and trailed across the desert simply 
to shoot jack-rabbits! 

They had taken the cool of the morning for it, 
too, knowing well he would have to pass with 
the water-tank. Water! that.was it—they must 
have it. For without water their horses, famishing 
now from thirst after the long wait in the desert, 
would soon be useless. 

To obtain water they would surely pursue 
him, but hardly into Red Hole, where nightly 
parties of emigrants and freighters camped. 

It was a matter of a few miles. He had the 
start. Could he keep it? he asked himself, 
glancing from his horses in harness to the 
horsemen behind. Two of them, he saw, had 
dismounted and stood over the third, lying by 
the road where he had been thrust by the tongue 
of the tank. 

“Hold up there!” one of them shouted, and a 
second rifle-flash lit up the darkening desert. 

“These scoundrels can shoot!” thought Steve, 
“and they aint got pop-guns, either !’’ 

The heavy ball struck squarely in the end of 
the cylindrical tank and penetrated the riveted 
iron head like so much paper. Instantly a jet of 
water shot out twenty feet behind the jolting 
tank. 





Steve, glancing back, saw the waste of that 


him no further time, were mounting, evidently to 
pursue Steve. 

Their delay had given him a start, but still he 
was within range of their rifles. The bullets 
pumped from their magazine guns shrilled by on 
this side, on that, and overhead. The team, 
frightened by the shots, kept the tank a bounding 
target, and shooting from the saddle at an 
equally furious pace behind, the desperadoes 
could not aim accurately. 

Still a shot struck the rear end of the cylinder, 
and three jets of water playing backward were 
rapidly lightening the tank of its contents. The 
team would soon show the decreasing weight by 
their increased speed. The tank was actually 
gaining, but its driver, notwithstanding, looked 
behind ruefully. 

“This sprinkling-cart business has got to be 
stopped!” Steve said, seeing the spurting jets 
laying the dust for the two coming on behind. 
“What's left of this water has got to go to 
Red Hole,” he said again aloud, thinking of 
orders. 

The horses, sharers of his excitement, were 
running of their own volition, straight in the 
road hedged in on either side by sage-brush. 

Steve tied the lines to the projecting spring of 
the seat. Drawing off one of his heavy buckskin 
gloves, he slashed off its fingers with his knife. 
The pieces so cut he placed in his mouth so as to 
leave his hands free, and turning on the seat he 
swung astride of the tank. 

Utterly unyielding. and smoother than the 
sleek sides of any bucking “cayuse,” that 
rounded iron body “pitched” under him. But 
Steve was a rider, and regardless of its pitching, 
he hitched himself along with his hands to the 
rear end. 

Then he grasped the tank tightly with those 
rider’s legs of his, and bending over, twisted a 

glove-finger in a bullet-hole, thus changing 
its spurt to a trickle. 

While he was thus engaged. the horses, 
freed from his governing hand, broke in 
their gallop. The counterfeit Bannocks 
began to gain, and in their whoops of 
exultation seemed the real savages that they 
counterfeited. 

Steve could see them plainly as, swinging 
easily in their saddles, they refilled the 
exhausted magazines of their rifles from 
their cartridge belts. The sight lent nim- 
bleness to his fingers busy with the bullet- 
holes and plugs. 

The last hole was stopped, and Steve, 
clambering back to the seat, settled the team 
once more to steady speed. 

In his haste he sat exposed on the seat; 
but the riders behind made him their target 
no longer. Riding well out on either side, 
they began shooting at the horses. 

Then for the first time Steve was alarmed. 
Should one of the team be hit and fall, Red 
Hole would be waterless that night. 

Rising recklessly on the seat, he flourished 
the ends of the long lines and lashed them 
over the haunches of his span. 

The tank with its lessened load bounded 
forward as if it, too, were alive and mad with 
excitement. Striking the down-grade to Red 
Hole, it plunged along faster even than the 
horses who flew before it with slackened tugs. 

Then Steve, exulting, became something of a 
savage himself. He danced perilously on the 
edge of the tilted foot-board, whooped in emula- 
tion of those behind, and waved his hat to them 
in daring derision. 

Their ponies, suffering from want of water, 
could not long keep the pace set by the big, fresh 
rangers of the desert. Steve saw them suddenly 
halt. 

They were miles from any water except that 
in the evasive tank. It was needful for them, 
now that they were detected, to retreat quickly 
to their mountain refuge. The disguised scoun- 
drels must spare their horses to save themselves. 

Steve saw them sit, silent and motionless, as 
they let their horses take breath. Then wheeling 
about, they were lost, like coyotes, in the 
shadows of the sage-brush. 

Steve then held in his fuming team to let it 
cool safely down, and trundled easily and 
triumphantly into Red Hole several hours ahead 
of stage time. 

The next morning the stage for Salmon River 
arrived duly with the sun at Lost River station, 
without interruption on the way; and not far 
behind it the empty tank, returning, rolled with 
hollow rumbling. 

It was nearly the middle of the day when a 
buckboard drove into the station, and its driver 
entered the stage barn as one who had authority. 
Steve, somnolent in the corner stall, felt the 
horse-blanket drawn from his face. Looking 
up, he saw “the old man.” 

The superintendent listened in silence to what 
Steve had to tell him. He reflected a moment 
with his eyes fixed on Steve, and then his 
comment, if somewhat irrelevant, was exceedingly 
gratifying to the hostler. 

“At the first of the month I’m going to put on 
a new six-horse Concord,” he said. “I judge, 
Steve, you can handle the strings over sixes, and 
I'll put you on the box.” 

FRANK OAKLING. 
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Current Topics. 


The sea fight at Wei-hai-wei, which 
decided the issue of the war between Japan and 
China, is vividly pictured in our first-page story. 
It is interesting to remember that this battle 
taught all the world, except Spain, that torpedo- 
boats are comparatively helpless in an attack by 
daylight. pee 

To include all the heroes of the Merrimac 
in the Senate’s vote of thanks to Lieutenant 
Hobson was a deed worthy of a republic. It 
detracts nothing from our recognition of intelli- 
gent leadership, to reassert that the strength of 
this nation is in the manhood that never hesi- 
tates to follow. 


Women often try to reform a drinking man 
by marrying him. The experiment is usually 
unsuccessful. In a certain European city a 
decree has been issued which forbids the grant- 
ing of a marriage license to any person in 
the habit of getting drunk. What measureless 
sorrow would be prevented were such a regula- 
tion enforced in every community ! 


The latest idol shattered by the iconoclast 
of science is the keenness of vision of the red 
Indian. It is ascertained by practical tests that 
he can see no farther and no more distinctly 
than the average white man; but his manner of 
life has made him more observant of things 
about him, and more quick and sure in drawing 
conclusions from what he sees. That isall. A 
white man trained in the same way would 
possess in an equal degree the same desirable 
qualities. es 

The compounding of raspberry jam 
from tomatoes, aniline dyes and hayseed is wick- 
edly deceptive, but it illustrates the important 
commercial truth that raw products are less 
profitable than those converted by thought and 
skill into a finished product. A bard of Wales 
once expressed Mr. Gladstone’s grasp of every- 
day affairs in these words: 

“We asked Mr. Glasdon 
The best thing we was done 
And he send back answer pes a telegram : 
In times of depriss: 


And stiff com petition, 
Why, mak’ all the turnips to beautiful jam.’” 





Two boys, aged nine and ten years, nearly 
succeeded the other day in throwing a train off 
the rails near London. Subsequently the police 
caught the boys, who confessed that they found 
the idea and all the details of operation in a penny 
magazine circulated surreptitiously among boys 
of their age. “We knew some hero like Lord 
Hildegarde would spring forth to the rescue,” 
exclaimed the smaller boy, “and we wanted to 
see him.” Decidedly, the vicious story-paper is 
a power in the land. 


Reciprocity seems to be the order of the 
day, in language as well as in commerce. For 
years there has been an incursfon, or adoption, 
of French words and phrases into English speech. 
Now there is a similar incorporation of English 
expressions into the current speech and literature 
of France. While we speak of “the beau 
monde,” Parisians speak of “le high life;” as 
often as we mention a “soirée” or a “matinée,’’ 
they tell of “une five o’clock tea;”” and when we 
pronounce a thing “very chic,” they respond 
that it is indeed “tres smart.” Is this an indi- 
cation that the universal language of the future 
is to be a polyglot? 


The.son of Admiral Dewey entered 
business in New York not long ago, and at his 
father’s request began at the bottom, receiving 
the princely salary of twenty dollars a month. 
It is said that last month an unscrupulous editor 
invited him to join his staff. “You need write 
no articles,” he said, “nor do any reporting 
work. Just sign your name to an article every 
day, and I will pay you two hundred dollars a 
month.” The young man wasted but few words 
on the editor. His negative reply was as much 
to the point as his father’s attack at Manila. It 
is a great thing, and a heroic, when a young man 
considers a high salary as mere dirt beneath his 
feet, compared to his own honor and integrity. 

Ancestral worship, which is a principal 
part of a Chinaman’s religion, sometimes bears 
fruit in a filial devotion which it would be hard 
to find among the nations who are at present 
preying upon the Chinese Empire. For example, 
at Canton, a few weeks ago, a young man eighteen 
years of age was executed on the charge of 
murder, although it was known that he was not 
guilty. A Shanghai paper, in commenting upon 
the incident, spoke of the large amount of sym- 
pathy that was felt for the condemned man, 
because it was so well known that the actual 
murderer was his father. In order to save his 
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parent and satisfy the law of “‘life for life,” the 
son gave himself up as soon as he knew that his 
father had. done the deed, and confessed the 
murder. As the Chinese saying has it, “He 
sealed his filial piety with his blood.” 

Unimaginative exactness, as the Cen- 
tury Dictionary defines literalism, may not 
always be the highest form of truth, but its 
practice would be a mental tonic to many vagrant 
minds. Ina well-known family where the wife 
recently lay dying, an inquiry came by telephone 
concerning her condition. Knowing that the 
husband would hear the reply, and wishing to 
save him pain, the young girl answering the call 
said that the patient was about the same. A 
little later the speaker felt a gentle arm about her 
shoulder. “Your aunt is not nearly so well,” 
came the slow words. ‘You had better call that 
person up and sey so. Try always to tell the 
exact truth.” 

A more emphatic instance comes from an old 
pupil of the eccentric President Finney of Ober- 
lin. The girl was in distinctly bad health, but 
meeting the president one day, responded to his 
“How are you?” with, “Pretty well, I thank 
you.” “Tut, tut,” came his prompt reply ; “isn’t 
that a lie?” 
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ON ITS MERITS. 
Truth needs no color, with his orier, fix’d,— 
But best is best, if never intermix’d 
Shakespeare. 
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Hawaii— Our New Possession. 


N the sixth of July the long controversy 
O over the annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States was brought to a close. 
The Senate concurred in passing the joint 
resolution previously passed by the House of 
Representatives ; the President’s approval com- 
pleted the transaction, and made the Sandwich 
Islands a part of the United States. 

Our readers know the history of the change. 
On January 15, 1893, the monarchy was over- 
turned and a provisional government set up for 
the sole purpose of ceding the islands to this 
country. A treaty of annexation was sent to the 
Senate by President Harrison ; but his term was 
near its close and President Cleveland withdrew 
the treaty. 

The question remained in abeyance until the 
present administration came in, when a new 
treaty was drawn. The Senate never voted 
upon it. Annexation is now effected by a joint 
resolution which received a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate—enough to have ratified the treaty. 

Hitherto the question has been to some extent 
a party question, most of the Republicans favor- 
ing annexation, most of the Democrats opposing 
it. Now that Hawaii is actually incorporated in 
the country it ceases to be an issue; and it 
becomes the duty of every citizen to accept the 
decision now beyond revocation, in the hope that 
the new territory may prove not merely benefi- 
cial to the business interests of the country, but 
to the general welfare of the nation. It is rich 
in resources and capable of great development ; 
its climate is charming; its situation in the 
Pacific Ocean is a commanding one; its leading 
public men are of American origin and are 
imbued with American sentiments. 

Many of us have doubted the wisdom of taking 
the responsibility of holding such distant posses- 
sions, and of governing alien races. But in this 
ease it is too late to demur, and it would be 
unmanly to sulk over what cannot be undone. 
Weare proud of those magnificent parts of our 
country, Texas, New Mexico and California, but 
we are not proud of the way they came into our 
possession. Let us hope that the day may come 
when our people will be unanimous in thinking 
the acquisition of Hawaii was an act of discrim- 
inating statesmanship. 
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The Hall of the Christ. 


HE Hall of the Christ at Chautauqua, New 
York, is now nearing completion. Miss 
Helen Gould, who is an _ enthusiastic 

Chautauqua student and friend of Bishop Vin- 
cent, gave last autumn the five thousand dollars 
necessary to finish the building. 

The design of the hall is by Mr. Paul J. Pelz, 
the architect of the National Library at Wash- 
ington. The structure, standing in the middle 
of the “summer city,’’ is of white marble in the 
Greek style of architecture, with Dorie portico 
and transepts, the ground plan being in the form 
of across. A glass dome over the apse allows 
the light from above to fall upon the statue of 
Christ, and set in pictured windows and carved 
in the surrounding friezes are representative 
scenes of His earthly life. ‘Twelve niches in the 
side walls of the auditorium will receive the 
statues of the twelve apostles. 

The main hall of this beautiful edifice is for 
worship, for lectures in sacred literature, and 
for Bible-class instruction. Of the two transept 
rooms or wing chambers, one is devoted to the 
library and its facilities for Christian study, and 
the other to Christian art. 

In these rooms, when thoroughly furnished, 
will be stored all the “lives” of Christ ever 
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the world’s great painters who have portrayed 
the Saviour and His chosen friends. 

All the illustrations in this gallery, and every 
book in the library, in the form of history, poetry, 
or treatise, will in some way interpret Christ, 
and the student in this reverent school will virtu- 
ally sit at the feet of the Great Teacher Himself. 

The project, born in the brain of Bishop 
Vincent, of founding a university in the name 
of Him Who is the central figure of time, is not 
only devout but majestic. Christ needs no 
sarcophagus, for the universal Christian world 
accepts the record of His disciples that declares 
His resurrection from the grave and His contin- 
ued life on high. To honor the Conqueror Who 
borrowed the garments of death only to lay them 
quickly away, no building is fit but such as 
signifies His living power and offers Him a 
dwelling-place. 
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No “iLL WIND.” 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 


Advance. Caroline A. Mason. 
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The War Taxes. 


HE old proverb, “Many a little makes a 
mickle,” is illustrated in the stamp taxes 
imposed by the war revenue law. These 

taxes are so distributed that the smallest stamp 
representing them is only one-eighth of a cent in 
value; but they will bring in millions of dollars 
a year to the national treasury. 

Every kind of “patent medicine” will pay a tax 
according to its retail price. So will every bottle 
of perfumery and every box of chewing gum. 
For every seat sold in a parlor-car and for every 
berth occupied in a sleeping-car the government 
will collect one cent. A one-cent revenue stamp 
must be attached to every telegraphic despatch ; 
and for every telephone message for which a 
company charges fifteen cents or more, one cent 
must be paid to the government. A like tax is 
imposed on every box or bundle shipped by 
railroads and express companies. 

Every bank check, whether for a small or large 
amount, must have a two-cent revenue stamp 
attached to it; and every draft or order for 
the payment of money, including money-orders 
issued by our government, must have a two-cent 
stamp on it if it is for less than one hundred 
dollars, and two cents more for each additional 
hundred dollars, if it draws interest. 

On all bonds and stock of any corporation the 
government will collect, on the original issue, five 
cents for every hundred dollars of face value, 
and on every sale or transfer two cents for every 
hundred dollars of face value. Persons who sell 
or agree to sell merchandise at any exchange or 
board of trade, whether for immediate or future 
delivery, must pay one cent for each hundred 
dollars of value of the goods sold or agreed 
to be sold. Every deed or lease of real estate, 
every mortgage, every promissory note and every 
insurance policy is taxed at a specified rate, 
according to the amount involved. 

One feature of these taxes is that most of them 
fall directly upon people who are well able to pay 
them. If a man sells a piece of real estate, it 
is no great burden to require him to pay to the 
government fifty cents for each five hundred 
dollars he receives for it; if he leases a house for 
a year, twenty-five cents is not a heavy tax on 
the transaction. So with a man who sells stocks 
and bonds or agrees to deliver a million bushels 
of wheat at a certain date. 
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American Bravery. 


HE daring feat of Lieutenant Hobson has 
recalled to the minds of Americans two 
similar individual deeds of desperate bravery 

which occurred during our war with Tripoli. 

It is hardly credible that this country once paid 
large sums to the piratical Barbary states for 
leave to navigate the seas without assault. 
During the administrations of Washington and 
Adams the ships of our navy were several times 
employed in carrying silver coin by the barrel to 
the Dey of Algiers and the Bashaw of Tripoli. 

By command of the dey the American flag 
was hauled down from the mast of the George 
Washington, and his own flag hoisted in its 
place, and the country suffered, for a long time 
without protest, similar indignities from the 
bashaw. At last the insolence could be tolerated 
no longer, and war was declared. 

The next year the frigate Philadelphia struck 
a rock in the harbor of Tripoli, and was seized 
by the enemy, the officers were thrown into 
prison and the crew of three hundred men 
reduced to slavery. The Turks raised the vessel, 
and began to refit her for use. 

Lieutenant Decatur, in a little vessel named 
the Intrepid, with a half-dozen daring young 
fellows crept into the harbor at nightfall and 
made fast to the Philadelphia under pretence 
of wanting anchorage. As they grappled the 
huge ship the Turks leaped to their arms, but 
the Americans were already on board. They 
drove the crew over the side, heaped combustibles 
in the hold, set fire to them, and escaped in their 
little boat to the war frigate waiting for them 
while the Philadelphia burned to the water’s 
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blockaded by Commodore Preble. Lieutenant 
Richard Somers and eleven men volunteered to 
fit up the Intrepid as a fire-ship, to take her into 
the harbor and explode her in the midst of the 
Turkish fleet to destroy it. 

Twenty thousand pounds of powder and two 
hundred shells were packed in her hold, and a 
slow fuse attached. On a dark night Lieutenant 
Somers sailed with her toward the Turkish 
squadron ; but she was seen, struck by a bomb, 
and set on fire. She exploded and sank, doing 
no damage to the enemy. Richard Somers and 
all of his crew Were lost. 

But when we talk of the brave deeds of to-day 
which are successful, let us not forget these 
American boys who long ago gave their lives for 
their country—in vain. 
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Wheat Prospects. 


AST year American wheat-growers enjoyed 

a double advantage. Their own crop was 

an abundant one, and outside of the United 
States there was an almost world-wide deficiency. 
This occasioned an active demand for American 
wheat, intensified by the fact that the world’s 
crop in 1896 also had been deficient. 

The government reports show that our exports 
of food products reached a value in the fiscal 
year just closed of more than eight hundred 
million dollars. Of breadstuffs alone we sent 
abroad last year nearly one million dollars’ worth 
for every business day. 

The government forecasts indicate that the 
wheat crop this year will be even larger than last 
year. As usually happens, after a particularly 
profitable crop, there has been an increase in the 
acreage, which is this year by far the largest ever 
recorded. 

The condition of the winter wheat crop, 
according to the system of percentages on which 
the government makes its forecasts, is better 
than for seven years, and is twelve per cent. in 
advance of that of last year. The spring wheat 
crop is not beyond the influence of adverse 
weather conditions; but the June estimate was 
higher than for fifteen years, and eleven per cent. 
in advance of June last year. Later private 
reports were less favorable than this. 

Foreign crop prospects are not yet sufficiently 
defined to afford a basis for estimates. It is not 
probable that the deficiency of last year and the 
year preceding will be repeated; but the world’s 
supplies have recently run so low that, even with 
a good crop in other wheat-producing countries, 
there is likely to be an active demand for the 
surplus from our wheat fields. 
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A Possible Tragedy. 


N English magazine, the Woman at Home, 
told recently an incident in the life of the 
Princess of Wales, which shows how accu- 

racy and thoroughness were the means of avoiding 
a possible catastrophe. The princess is, it appears, 
an enthusiastic amateur photographer, and with 
her daughter, the Princess Victoria, is in the habit 
of taking pictures of the scenery, people and 
animals in and about Sandringham, herself devel- 
oping and mounting them afterward. 

Several months ago while out in the park, she 
took a snap-shot of the railroad bridge at Wolfer- 
ton while a freight-train was crossing it. When 
the picture was printed, the princess observed 
a slight curve in the bridge. She went to the 
place from which she had taken it, and carefully 
inspected the structure. There was no such curve 
in it perceptible. 

“I held the camera at a wrong angle, no doubt,” 
she said, and waiting until another train crossed, 
took another picture, developed and printed it. 

Again the depression appeared at the same 
point in the bridge. She carried the pictures 
anxiously to the Prince of Wales, who sent {01 
the superintendent of the railroad. On inquiry 
it was found that the engineers of the trains had 
perceived a vibrating motion when crossing the 
bridge. It was examined, found unsafe and con 
demned. 

The persistence of the princess in seeking to 
make jperfect her little picture, and the intelli- 
gence that noted the slight deflection and saw in 
it a possible danger, in all probability prevented 
a catastrophe, and possibly a frightful loss ot! 
human life. 
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Changed His Mind. 


HE Congregationalist, as an illustration of 
the rapidity with which our personal exper! 
ences alter our opinions on general questions, 

tells a story of a congressman who, in the begin 
ning of the Civil War, was fiercely belligerent. 

“This rebellion must be stamped out! No com- 
promise with treason!” he cried, frequently and 
loudly. 

With a crowd of spectators he went out fron 
Washington to see the first battle fought at Bull 
Run, cheering the Union troops with shouts of: 

“Stamp out the rebellion! No surrender! Drive 
them to Richmond!” 

But when the stampede came he led the flight 
across the bridge, panting for breath, his line) 
duster flapping behind him. A zouave who 
followed him he mistook for a Confederate ani 
doubled his speed. Suddenly he tripped and fel! 
headlong, the zouave on top of him. : 

“Quarter! quarter!” he shouted. “Compromise! 
This thing must be compromised!” 

There is extant a series of letters written by an 
old Pennsylvania Quaker farmer to his wife during 
the British occupancy of Philadelphia. The good 
Friend was an ardent Tory, and in each lette! 
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sounded the praises of the “noble loyalists” and 
their “gallant leaders.” But one day he writes: 

“A party of Hessians broke into the barn last 
night and drove off thy cow. They stole every 
barrel of thy apples. The British are thieves, and 
the sooner we throw off the yoke of the tyrant 
George, the better for us.” 

“My cow and my apples” have, we fear, as great 
weight to-day in influencing political preferences 
and patriotic ardor, in some men, as they had on 
the mind of the Quaker Tory in revolutionary days. 


————~eo—_____- 


PLUCK. 


At Tampa, while the troops were gathering to 
go to the West Indies, some very rough men were 
assembled from all parts of the country. Among 
them was a desperado belonging to a volunteer 
regiment from the West. 

This man yearned to terrify the natives with an 
exhibition of what he would have them regard 
as genuine wild Western manners. He obtained 
leave of absence one evening, and with a thirty- 
eight-calibre regulation revolver swung at his 
belt, started in on the principal street of the town 
to give his exhibition. 

He went into a drug-store which was filled with 
young volunteers from Eastern states, who, having 
a prospect of remaining a few weeks in camp, 
were buying brushes, combs, soap, tooth-powder 
and other articles which they had been unable to 
transport in their railroad journey. The ruffian 
proceeded to make himself as disagreeable as 
possible. 

“If there’s anything that I hate,” he said, “‘it’s 
a private soldier that sets out to be a dude.” 

No one paid attention, and he then addressed 
himself to one of the men. 

“Now I suppose,” he said, “that you think 
you’re mighty fine, with your curly hair and your 
necktie ?” 

The volunteer became angry, and two or three 
of his fellows stepped forward. An affray was 
imminent, and an affray between armed men 
would be a serious thing. The store was in 
charge of a young clerk of eighteen or twenty 
years. From behind the counter, he ordered the 
disturber to leave the store. The man immedi- 
ately grew furious. 

“Hey!” he shouted. “Do you know, there, who 
you're talkin’ to? Why, I’m Poncho Jim, from 
New Mexico, an’ I’m a bad man, and I don’t stand 
ho —” 

He had made a motion toward the big revolver 
in his belt when the young fellow stepped from 
behind the counter. He had on a thin summer 
sack-coat, with side pockets. Both his hands 
were in these pockets, and they seemed to be 
holding there some articles which looked through 
the cloth like the muzzles of derringers. These 
were pointed straight at the desperado. 

“Put up your hands!” said the clerk. The man 
hesitated. 

“Put them up, I say!” the clerk repeated, taking 
astep nearer. Slowly the ruffian raised his hands, 
until they were well up in the air. 

“Now some of you take that pistol out of the 
holster,” he said to the volunteers. Two of them 
obeyed him, and the pistol was laid down on the 
counter. 

“Now you tell me your regiment and company, 
and the name of your captain,” said the clerk to 
the desperado. He obeyed. 

“That’s all right,” said the clerk. “Now get 
right out of here, this instant,—keep your hands 
up, I say!—and I’ll send your revolver to your 
captain. Get out, now!” 

The man obeyed, and when he was out of the 
door, the drug clerk took his hands out of his 
pockets. There was nothing in them. He had 
been thrusting his thumbs forward in such a way 
as to make them look, under the cloth of the 
pockets, like the muzzles of revolvers. He had 
been playing a game of pure “bluff” with the 
ruffian, but having coolness and courage, while 
the other had simply brutality, he had easily won. 
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A MODEST PHILOSOPHER. 


One day Faraday, the famous natural philoso- 
pher, was asked by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Royal Society, Walter White, who records the 
talk in his “Journals,” if he were writing a paper 
for the society. 

“No,” said he, shaking his head, “I am too old.” 
He was then in his sixty-seventh year. 

“Too old! Why, age brings wisdom,” replied 
the secretary. 

“Yes, but one may overshoot the wisdom,” 
rejoined Faraday. 

“You cannot mean that you have outlived your 
wisdom?” asked the amazed official. 

“Something like it,” answered the modest 
Philosopher. “My memory is gone; if I make an 
experiment, I forget before twelve hours are over 
whether the result was positive or negative. How 
can I write a paper while my memory is unreliable ? 
No, I must content myself with giving my lectures 
to children.” 

_The remark illustrates the philosopher’s scien- 
tific spirit, and what is of greater value, his moral 
nature. He found his memory failing and his 
mental powers declining, and accepted the facts 
4s quietly as he had accepted his discoveries in 
Magnetism. He uttered no complaint, nor did he, 
4s any old men do, attempt that which he could 
hot achieve. ‘ 

Calmly, without ostentation, he gave up whatever 
work he could not carry on, content to lecture to 
the children who gathered to see his. luminous 
experiments and to listen to explanations that 
explained even to their minds the laws of chem- 
istry and magnetism. 

Faraday’s moral nature appears in his freedom 
from pride and self-assertion. He gave generous 
recognition to the claims of his scientific contem- 
poraries, made honorable mention of his assist- 
ants, thankfully accepted a correction, and made 
use of every expedient, no matter how humble 


the person who suggested it, if it would make his 
work more effective, 
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When circumstances forced him into contro- | 
versy, he stated the facts, and let them make 
their way, unaided by personalities or rhetoric. | 
He was anxious to make the truth known—not | 
Michael Faraday. | 


HOMESICKNESS. | 


| 
A writer in McClure’s Magazine, June, states | 
that it is a pathetic fact that all through the Civil | 
War men who might have recovered from the | 
fevers and other ailments common to a soldier's | 
life died because homesickness had quenched | 
their power of resistance to disease. Fatal cases 
were exceptional, though the ordinary malady 
was common enough. Sometimes its manifesta- 
tions were serio-comic, as in the following case: 


In the midst of our worst other discomforts, we | 
were for a time compelled to subsist upon ancient | 
hardtack, which was often in such condition that | 
“if you called, it would come to you;” and one | 
day I strolled off alone into the woods beyond | 
the camp, and sitting on a log gave myself to 
meditation. 

I thought of my privations, not bitterly, but 
with a deliberate and curiously analytical wonder. 
I said to myself, “How much more a man can 
stand than he would have believed possible!” | 
Then my thoughts wandered to my far-away 
home, with its simple luxuries and comforts, and 

hat which came most vividly to mind was the fact 
that once, it seemed ages ago, I had really had | 
ee wholesome soft bread to eat every day, and | 
ree times a day at that! 

I then began to ask myself, “Would I ever again | 
have soft bread every day? Was it possible that 
such happiness could be mine?” And I said to 
myself dolefully, “No! It is not likely. You are 
a soldier; you can henceforth have only soldier’s 
fare; you will probably fill a soldier’s grave. You 
will never taste soft bread again!”’ 

This may seem absurd in the telling, yet it was 
horribly real at the time. 





WONDERFUL FIGURE. 


One of the most marvellous workmen in the 
world is Hananuma Masakichi, of Tokio, Japan, 
who has carved a figure in wood so like himself | 
that when the two are placed side by side, it is 
said to be almost impossible to tell which lives | 
and breathes and which does not. | 


By séveral connoisseurs in art this wooden | 
figure has been PP the most perfect and | 
human image of man ever made. Masakichi has | 
faithfully reproduced every scar, vein and wrinkle 
to be seen on his own body. The figure is com- | 
posed of two thousand pieces of wood, dovetailed | 
and jointed with such wonderful skill that no 
seams can be detected. 

Tiny holes were drilled for the reception of 
hairs, and the wooden figure has glass eyes and | 
eyelashes in which no dissimilarity to Masakicbi’s | 
own can be detected. | 

The Japanese artist posed between two mirrors | 
while modelling this figure, and for some time | 
after its completion he posed frequently beside it, | 
to the confusion of spectators, who were often | 
entirely at a loss as to which was the artist. The | 
figure stands with a little mask in one hand, and | 
an instrument for carving in the other; the lifelike | 
eyes are apparently gazing at the mask, and the 
face wears a look of intense absorption. 





ROADSIDE WIT. 


He who matched wits with the author of “The 
Ancient Mariner” had indeed a lively task before 
him, for Coleridge was never caught napping. 
The poet was so awkward a horseman that his 
riding often attracted comment of anything but a 
complimentary nature. 


One day he was riding along the turnpike road 
in the oe ame | of Durham, when a wag who met 
him, fastened upon him as an excellent subject 
for sport. Consequently he drew rein and said in 
an impertinent drawl: 

“My graceful friend, did you happen to meet a 
tailor on the road?” | 

“I’m inclined to think I did,” said Coleridge, | 
meditatively; “I was not sure at the moment, but | 
he said something about my meeting a goose 
farther along the road.” | 

The = _ spurs to his horse, and the poet 
jogged calmly on his way. 





SAVED HIMSELF. 


The foreman of a jury which lately sat in a| 
New England court-room has a ready wit which | 
served him well in a recent encounter with one of 
the brilliant lights of the legal world. 


The judge is a man of abrupt speech and 
manner, but with a quick sense of humor. 

The foreman of the jury was late one day; only 
a few moments to be sure, but it was one of the 
judge’s most irritable days, as he afterward 
owned. 

“IT overslept, your honor,” said the foreman 
with due meekness, as he took his seat. 

“Fine him,” said the judge, eo. 

‘May it please your honor,” said the foreman, 
quickly, “I did not dream of that!” 

“Remit the fine,” said the judge, hiding his 
mouth with his hand for a moment; but his eyes 
betrayed him for all that. 


HER OPINION. 


A young woman was heard discussing the merits 
of Hamlet with a young man who was equally 
fatuous as a critic. 


“O Joe!” said she, “it is perfectly lovely, but so 
sad! I think it was an awful shame to drown 
Ophelia and kill Hamlet. They ought to have 
been married.” 

The young man heaved a sigh, and looked 
earnestly at his companion. 

“I aint great on tragedy,” said he, “but that’s 
how I should fix it.” 


THE SCHOLAR. 


Doctor Evans, a witty member of the parlia- 
ment at Melbourne, was an old man, and the 
other members jokingly spoke of him as belonging 
to the era of Queen Anne. 

Once, while making a speech, he referred _to 
Queen Anne, and was greeted with cries of “Did 
you know her?” “*What was she like?” 

“Yes, sir,” retorted the doctor, “I did know 
her. The scholar is contemporary with all time.” 





| tion into blood and tissue. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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YOU CAN’T LOSE 


atrade. “Every Young Man Should Learn a 
Trade.” That’s our Motto: A trade can’t get 
away from you, while money can. Ask your 
father if that isn’t true. We teach our students a 
trade and then start them at work. Write for 
Catalogue. Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
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Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard, 


10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
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REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
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count the number of times you use a Pocket 
<nife and see if it wouldn’t pay to have a 
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PRESS BUTTON KNIFE. | 


Best English Steel Blades. Made up with Stag, 
Shell, Ivory, Celluloid and Ebony Handles. 
Built to last a lifetime! “Press the Button,” the 


blade springs open and is locked and cannot 
close till you “Press the Button.” Ask_your 
nearest cutlery dealer to show you the Press 
Button Knives. If he can’t, we'll sell you a 
single or double blade knife with either of above 
handles for #1.00, but he can sell you at same 
price and it’s handier, so try him first. 


PRESS BUTTON KNIFE CO., P.O. Box 96, New York. 











GILSON EXPOSURE TABLE gives the 
correct time for exposing plates under all 
weather condi- tions. Conve- 
nient, easy to understand, 


GOOD PICTURES 


EVERY 
TUM E 


Yl 


Y 
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curate, cheap. 

ote Book com- bined with 
table worth the price alone. Sold by all 
dealers or sent by mail for 25 cents. : 
The CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, Mass. 
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“Frozen Dainties’’ FREE. 


A handsome book of fifty practi- 
eal receipts for Ice Creams, Sher- 
bets, Ices, etc., mailed upon appli- 
eation. Send a postal to-day 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
Department H, ee 

















MRS. RORER, ON COMPLEXION. 
Mrs. Rorer answers, in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, an enquirer about good complexion, reciting 
that it can only come from a healthy condition of 


the entire system, and that it is not a matter | 


of outward application, finishing with the state- 


ment that “Your food cannot possibly agree | 


with you if you have muscular rheumatism and 
a bad complexion.” 

It is a known fact that many people fail to 
properly digest the starchy part of bread and 
other food. Grape-Nuts (a delightful breakfast 
food) are made of the grape-sugar which results 
from preparing the starchy parts of the cereals, 
in the same way artificially as the body should 
do by natural processes. Therefore Grape-Nuts 
give one food all ready for immediate assimila- 
They are made by the 
Postum Co. at Battle Creek, Mich., and are ready 
prepared, require no cooking whatever, and will 
be found most valuable by athlete, brain-worker 
or invalid. Found at Grocers. 

The makers mail free sample on request. 
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Thousands have 

been helped to 

better pay & po- 

sitions through 

seve BY MAIL 
inetruction 

, Buildings erected ex- 

pressly for this pur- 
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Electrical, 
Mechanical or Civil En- 
~ gineering ; Chemistry ; Mining 

Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing ; Surveying ; Plumbing ; Architecture: Metal 
Pattern Drafting ; Bi ccpecting: Bookkeeping ; Short- 
hand; English Branches. 


$2 A MONTH pays for a College Education at Home, 
40,000 Students and Graduates. 
Cireular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 832. Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 
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ICYCLE Buyers have 
become better posted 
every year. Crescent 

Bicycle sales have in- 
creased every year. 
83,000 Crescents sold in’97. 
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STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 
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They meet every require- 
ment— Price, Weight, Size. 
Price and Quality Guaranteed, 
Art CATALOGUE FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


New Yor«. 








Cuicaco. 
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ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
leather isn’t always waterproof. Dear 
leather isn’t always best. Low price leather 
isn't alwayscheap. Vici Kid is always re- 
liabie. This is the reason it is fast super- 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
— leather that repels the cold, yet ab- 
sorbs no heat. It is the only leather free 
from oil, yet impervious to water. It is 

the only leather soft enough forcomfort, @ 
strong enough for any kind of wear. 

























makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (all colors). The 
genuine never varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it. 
Genuine Vici Kid is made only 
by R. H. Foerderer. To in- 
sure getting it and not an imi- 
tation, ask your dealer for 
Foerderer’s Vici Kid. Vici 
Leather Dressing makes 

1 shoes look better and 
wear better. 

Ask your dealer for it. 
A book about buying, 
wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed free. 

ROBERT H. 
FOERDERER, 
Philadelphia. 
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$2.5 


OF PLATE 





THE LIGHTEST 


AND SIMPLEST 
CAMERAS. 


$2.50 





Eastman’s No. 2 Eureka Jr. 





Makes Pictures 314 x 314 inches 
and weighs but 124 ounces. 


Fitted with fine meniscus lens, our famous 
3ull’s-Eye rotary shutter for time or instantaneous 
exposures, set of three stops, aluminum feather- 
weight plate holder weighing but 1 ounces, view 
finder, socket for tripod screw, and handle for carry- 


ing. Handsomely finished and covered with leatherette 


An honest camera, honestly made and fully fitted 


for the best photographic work, 


No. 2 Eureka Jr. Camera with single plate holder, 3% x3, - - - - - $2.50 
Extra single plate holders, 34 x 34, each, - - - - ° . . . ° 40 
Eastman’s Extra Rapid Glass Dry Plates, 34° x3, per dozen, - - - - - - - 35 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, including lamp, trays, paper, chemicals, etc , - - 1.00 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Eureka Cameras free at agencies or by mail. 


KODAKS, 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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.could learn the simplest elements of religion, as 
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He stood awaiting the sunrise 
(All lights from the heavens long gone) ; 
Twas the ebb of the night at its lowest, 
The dark hour that comes before dawn. 
Thoughts that were keen and bitter 
Kept surging within his breast, 
Like a sea when the storm has fallen, 
Ere the waters have sunk to rest. 
A look that was watchful and furtive, 
Like lightnings from lowering skies, 
And the glance of a famished wolf, 
out from his cavernous eyes. 


“I am the heart of the struggle, 
My blood be the ransom of Peace ; 
Let smolder the flame of just vengeance, 
The hope of the patriot cease!” 
So saying, he swith, descended ; 
Humble the dwelling he sought, 
Yet often the loyal peasant 
Had food to the fugitive brought. 
“Thou, O my friend, must betray me; 
The price that is set on my head 
They, in Havana, shall pay thee, 
Bringing me thither,” he said. 


“What! Sefior, a traitor to Cuba— 
A traitor, and faithless to thee?” 
“Then,” answered Lopez, half-smiling, 
“Some Spaniard the winner shall be! 
He, with the price of the ransom— 
e, with the silver he gains, 
Will, with yet haughtier spirit, 
Forge a new link in thy chains! 
Hark to the ery of thy children 
(How oft by thy hand was I fed!)— 
Dying, I leave them the ransom— 
he silver be changed into bread!” 


Thus, Lopez, the lover of Freedom, 
The crown of the martyr earned; 
Stilled was the heart of the fo 

And sorrowful Peace returned, 
Then, did the Star of Cuba 
Dip to the evening verge. 
Now, how it shines, reascendant, 
Cleaving the ocean surge! 


EpDITH M. THOMAS. 
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Captain John’s Vision. 


NSTANCES of so-called visions resulting 

in the reformation of a wicked character 
do not establish a super- 
natural truth; but they 
are interesting, and it is 
no abuse of metaphor 
if we call them “angel 
visits.” 

Rev. J. H. Eecob, a 
clergyman of Albany, 
now of Denver, pub- 
lished some time ago in 

‘ the New York Evange- 
list the strange story of “Captain” John Jinks, 
ariver pirate. His father and grandfather had 
been river pirates, and he had inherited both 
their trade and their depravity. “Ignorance, 
superstition, whiskey, tobacco, blasphemy, vices 
of all shapes and lines, had united their diabolic 
forces in begetting a man and molding his life 
for sixty years.” Gathered from the three- 
column story,—which is told in Captain John’s 
own illiterate language,—the facts are as 
follows: 

Feeling ill one day while at work in his door- 
yard, he went up to his cabin chamber and lay 
down on his bed. Gradually, as he rested there 
with unclosed eyes, the bare rafters over his 
head seemed to “turn to gold;” then the roof 
opened, and a company of venerable old men in 
white garments, and with long, white beards, 
appeared in the room. They looked at him, 
silently, but kindly and pitifully, until he “felt 
ashamed.” 

The feeling almost forced him to cry out, but 
at that moment a white dove fluttered down and 
alighted in the middle of the group. The vener- 
able old men smiled on the bird, and at the man 
on the bed—and the white scene faded away. It 
had come and gone, “like a mist out of the 
river.” 

Amazed and excited, Captain John went 
down-stairs, hardly knowing that he walked. 
The white dove seemed to have nestled in his 
breast and given him its wings. That day and 
through the night he moved about in a strange 
glow and lightness of spirit that would not let 
him eat or sleep. Next day he found Mr. Ecob 
and told him the story, with the tears running 
down his cheeks. 

“T can’t swear,” he said, “I can’t drink, nor 
steal, nor dare do a wicked thing, with them 
good old men’s eyes lookin’ at me, an’ the white 
bird stayin’ right here in my heart.” 

It was an eccentric experience; but the min- 
ister did not treat the man as a crank. He 
remembered the Teacher’s emblem, “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,’’ and questioned his 
gray-haired visitor as encouragingly as he would 
have questioned a little child. The man had 
never been inside a church, and scareely knew 
there was such a book as the Bible; but he 





the minister taught them to him, and on these 
he lived for years, an upright, devout and joyful 
life. He died without knowing how to read; 
but “the white dove in his heart’ he declared 
was with him to the last. 

It was a vision that made Cornelius, the 
Roman, send for a Christian preacher, and it 
was a vision that made the preacher willing to 
go. Science and human reason may not recog- 
nize spiritual phenomena, but neither reason nor 
science can consistently deny the possibility that 
the great Being into Whose realm crowd the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


infinite mysteries of the universe, did send mes- 
sengers of regeneration to the poor heathen 
river pirate. 
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Very Provoking. 


We Americans, as all the world tells us, and as 
we frankly admit, are much too apt to hurry. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, are said to be 
the slowest of all races not Oriental. Except in 
the very instant of an emergency they will not 
hurry, and business which in its nature is regarded 
by us as always urgent, they attend to at the 
national pace, resisting, with polite and amiable 
obstinacy, every effort of the distracted for- 
eigner to accelerate it. An English journalist 
has recently given to his paper some account of 
his experiences with the telegraph office in Spain. 


You a ge a little window in the one office 
in the city, and when your turn comes, hand in 
your message. The clerk counts the words a 
couple of times over, adds up the result of each 
page, refers to the written_tariff and finds out 
what the cost is infranes. Then he takes another 
slip of paper, finds out what the rate of ——- 
is at the moment, and reduces the francs to 
Spanish pesetas. 

Finally he reads out the result—say, 597 pesetas 
35 centesimos. You engrave these figures in your 
memory, and leaving the hall, go out to another 
window in the passage outside, and there await 

our turn, repeating always the number 597.35, 
ill the clerk asks _ what you want. 

Then you explain that you have come to pur- 
chase Spanish stamps for the sum of 597 pesetas 
and 35 centimes, and you take out a note for 1,000 
pesetas. The ———- is dark on the brightest 
day, and you accept the stamps and your change 
in a spirit of true religious faith, for you see not 
even darkly asina glass. — 

When you return to the inner sanctuary and 
help to make the a. awaiting your turn again 
the chances are that you find yourself short o 
stamps, in consequence of a mistake on the part 
of the clerk outside. This happened twice to me 
but L am bound to say the man discovered and 
rectified his error, so that my only loss was of 
about thirty-five minutes of time. 


Still more trying were his difficulties in obtain- 
ing a return of the money paid out to the officials 
for messages which were suppressed. Even in 
Russia and Turkey the money is promptly 
returned whenever the message is not allowed 
to go; but in Spain itis far otherwise. Numerous 
pilgrimages are necessary from one official to 
another. 


All shake their heads, shrug their shoulders, 
purse their lips, and assure qos that the gov- 
ernment allows them no special funds for the 


-.. ~; 

“Yes, but if you do not forward my message, 
for which I paid you in advance, you have no 
right to keep my money.” 

‘Oh, no! of course not. We are not to blame, 
you know. You had better see our chief. He is 
very busy now, but if you call to-morrow, I am 
sure you can see him.” 

1 spent four days journeying from chief to 
subordinate, and from subordinate to chief, and 
at last I received the following satisfactory 
promise: 

“If you will write a petition to the chief of the 
telegraph, asking that the money be refunded 
you for the suppressed messages, he will deal 
with it in due time.” 

“What is due time?” I ventured to inquire. 

“Well, we cannot promise —e~@ said my 
informant, Sefior Perez, “except that, when the 
funds allow it, you shall have your money back.” 

Ma could you, perhaps, say approximately 
when?” 

e could not, but another official could, and 
did—“‘Any time between two and four months.” 


About three-quarters of an hour to send off a 
message which might go, and from two to four 
months to be repaid for one which might not go. 
How truly characteristic—and how thoroughly 
exasperating! 
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Said She was Bewitched. 


Elizabeth Janfield, afterward Lady Falkland, 
was called an “odd child.” Sometimes her father, 
who was a judge, took her with him to court. 
On one of these occasions a woman was brought 
before him on a charge of witchcraft. It was said 
that she had bewitched two or three persons to 
death. The frightened creature, when asked if 
this were so, fell on her knees, and weeping, con- 
fessed that the accusations against her were true. 


“Did you bewitch —— to death?” asked the 


oop. 
“Yes,” was her reply. 

“Did you come in the form of a black cat, and 
bape on him so that he languished away ?” 


And then the oe judge heard a whisper at 
his ear, and his little daughter—she was on ly ten 

ears old—begged him to ask the woman i 

ad bewitched John Symondes to death. 

The question was pes and immediately answered 
in the affirmative. How had she done it? Then 
she told one of her former stories, at which all 
the company laughed. The reason of the merri- 
ment was that John Symondes was the judge’s 
brother-in-law, and at that moment was standing 
near him in court. The judge then asked why 
she had made such a statement. 

“Alas! sir, I knew him not,” replied the woman. 
“TI said so because en asked me.” 

“Are you no witch?” 

“No; God knows I’m not.” 

“Nor did you ever see the devil?” 

“No, never in all my life.” 

.On further examination she said she had been 
told that, if she did not confess, she would be 
tortured until she did; but that if she admitted 
all the accusations, merey would be shown her. 
She was thereupon acquitted; and she owed her 
release, and probably her life, to the shrewdness 
of a little girl. 


she 
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The Fall of Vicksburg. 


At Vicksburg, as at Appomattox, General Grant 
betrayed no elation. His simple, dignified part in 
the incidents of the surrender of the Southern 
city has recently been recalled in the Washington 
Post by a famous war nurse, who witnessed the 
dramatic and pathetic scene. 

When the tidings spread through the Union 
army that Vicksburg had surrendered, the sick 
rose from their beds, the wounded dragged their 
helpless limbs, all who possibly could do so joined 
the march, and these poor boys, too weak for the 
undertaking, lay down by the roadside and died. 
One of them, as a comrade stooped to raise him, 


said: 
“Go on, Bill; I’m near enough; I can die here, 
but tell mother I almost got into the city.” 
The next day, his body was found half a mile 





nearer the mom his hands torn and bleeding with 
—_ to drag himself over the stony road. 

n the city the first thing was to open the prison 
doors. General Grant, on foot, led the procession 
through the streets, and entered the prison just 
behind the ny Over a hundred and fifty soldiers 
were shut up there, who for the first time in ay | 
months beheld the Union ‘flag. One brave ol 
man, blind and near death, said: 

“T can’t see; bring me near the flag; let me feel 
it once more.” Tenderly passing his hands over 
its folds, he pressed it to his lips, crying, “Beau- 
tiful Ses I have starved to death for P nw ;” and 
folding his arms around it he fell back dead. 

General Grant was asked to speak. “I cannot,” 
he replied. “The sight of my eyes makes my 
heart sick.” 

The flag was soon floating over the court-house 
and at General Grant’s request, “‘Rally Roun 
the Flag” was —- It was an affecting scene. 
Many soldiers wept, and General Grant sat on 
his horse like a statue, the tears coursing down 
his cheeks. 
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Yarrow. 


The yarrow’s beauty. Fools may laugh, 
And yet the fields without it 

Were shorn of half their comfort, halt 
Their magic—who can doubt it? 


Yon patches of a milky stain, 
In verdure bright or pallid, 

Are something like the deep refrain 
That tunes a perfect. ballad. 


The meadows by its sober white— 
Though few would bend to pick it— 

Are tempered as the sounds of night 
Are tempered by the cricket. 


It blooms as in the fields of life 
Those spirits bloom forever, 
Unnamed, unnoted in the strife, 
Among the great and clever, 


Who spread from an unconscious soul 
An aura pure and tender. 

A kindly background for the whole, 
Between the gloom and splendor. 


Let others captivate the mass 

With power and brilliant seeming ; 
The lily and the rose I pass, 

The yarrow holds me dreaming. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
391 


An Amusing Drill. 


During the early years of the century, the 
military life of Canada gave a wide margin for 
originality in uniform, accoutrement and deport- 
ment. At a militia drill—what in New England 
was known as “trainin’-day’—three or four 
hundred men, wearing uniforms which were not 
uniform, would be scattered in a fashion more pict- 
uresque than tactical. The author of “‘Humors 
of ’37” thus describes the scene: 


Among the few mounted ones, known as lancers, 
were seen fishing-poles on whose ends were lashed 
butcher-knives. In the ranks of the infantry 
shirt-sleeves were prominent, and occasionally an 
umbrella might be discovered, or a walking-stick, 
doing duty for a gun. 

“Gentlemen with the umbrellas, take ground to 
the right,” called out a captain giving the word of 
command ; “gentlemen with the walking-sticks, 
take ground to the left.” 

“You gentlemen with the guns, ramrods, horse- 
whips, walking-canes and umbrellas, and them 
that hasn’t any, get together right here!” shouted 
a fen = aay vainly trying to call his company from 
wate ng a game of cards. When the game had 
been finished, the captain, who had consulted his 
handbook of instructions, said politely: 

“Now, gentlemen, I am going to carry you 
through the revolution of the manual exercise. 
I’ll be short as possible, and if I should go wrong 
I hope one of you gentlemen will _ me right. 

“Take aim! Ram down cartridge—no, no, fire! 
firing comes next. Gentlemen, with your permis- 
sion, I’ll read the words of command—that will 
save time. Handle cartridge! Pretty well, con- 
sidering you done it wrong end foremost. Draw 
rammer! a bayonet!” 

“That can’t right, captain. How can we 
charge bayonets without our guns?” shouted 
severalmen. ~* 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen. I’ve turned 
over two leaves at once. Advance arms! Now, 

entlemen, we come to the revolutions. ’Tention 
the whole. To the left, no—that is the left—I 
mean the right—left wheel—march!” 

He was obeyed—some wheeling to the right, 
others to the left, and some both Mey 

“Halt—let’s try again! ’*Tention! by divisions— 
to the right, wheel, march!” 

They did, and it seemed as if bedlam had broken 
loose. Every man took the command, “Not so fast 
on the right!” “Haul down those umbrellas!” 
“Faster on the left—keep back in the middle!” 
“Don’t crowd so!” “I’ve lost Bo gw and 
then all was confusion amid the fifteen guns, ten 
ramrods and twenty-two horsewhips, canes and 
umbrellas. The captain dismissed them. 


< 
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Must Do His Duty. 


Disaster in a coal-mine is unfortunately too 
common a thing to be remarkable, but the self- 
forgetfulness which raised one such disaster out 
of the category of commonplace tragedies will 
never grow familiar enough to cease to send a 
thrill to men’s hearts. The flooding of the “Auld 
Houseburn Colliery” was like many other acci- 
dents of its kind, in that it gave time for only a 
few of the men to escape. 


In more remote parts of the mine other men 
were working, as yet unaware of their danger. 
Among those near enough to the shaft to escape 
was one Robert Blyth. He had a good opportu- 
nity to reach the upper world before the mine 
= fairly flooded, but he turned his back on the 
chance. 

Say a John!” he shouted toa mate. “I’m 
off to the rise. I’ve got to do my duty.” 

That duty led him away from safety. He rushed 
off to the inner workings of the ;mine, rapidly 
warned the men, and himself led the way to 
—— ground, where he poped that the besieged 
miners might be able to hold out till the pumps 
lowered the water. 

There were sixteen men, all told. They di 
their best to make — for the siege, whic 
must certainly last many hours. 

Collecting all the coats within reach, they car- 
ried them to the highest ground, and then huddled 
together and threw the coats over the company 
for blankets. The water was all round them. 
rapidly rising. Until the pumps were at work it 
would not subside. 

They had not to contend with the horrors of 
darkness, for every man had his lamp. ~~ 
—— the men to put out all the lamps but 
wo, and as these died down others were lighted 
from them. Two flasks of cold tea were found to 
be in the possession of the party. With a reck- 
lessness that k no account of the future some 
of the men were for drinking the tea right off. 

Blyth — them to give the cans over to him. 
that he might save the contents for a time o 
emergency. This came about midnight. The 
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strength of the men began to give way, and Blyth 
heated the tea over an oil lamp and gave each 
man a sip. 

Then in turn they offered up short prayers for 
deliverance and waited, for there was nothin 
more to be done except to watch the water. 
had ceased to rise, and inch by inch was subsiding. 

Blyth never lost courage, though the hours 
were long and the strength of the men giving way. 
He exhorted them to keep up their ~ $ and 
have faith in final deliverance. And it came. 
The voluntary prisoner had the satisfaction of 
seeing every man of the party taken up to light 
and safety. He had “done his duty.” 
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Good Dog. 


A dog story of the kind that every one likes 
to read, and no dog-lover finds any difficulty in 
believing, is related by a lady correspondent of 
the Dog Fancier. The animal in question was a 
brown and white cocker spaniel named Hector. 


On one occasion my husband was taken very il} 
in the night, and as morning came, I saw that he 
would be unable to go to his office. I knew that 
I must convey the information to his brother, who 
is his assistant in his business, as early as possible. 

Now this brother was very fond of the dog, and 
at his house the family often had, at breakfast, a 
certain kind of Indian cake, which Hector was 
very fond of. Regularly every morning, as soon 
as he was let out-of-doors, he would steer straight 
for the house, that he might wheedle them into 
giving him his beloved cake. 

On this particular morning I called him to me, 
and told him his master was sick, and I was going 
to send him to the express-office to tell Uncle 
George. He was very fond of volgen | parcels 
in his mouth; but for fear of some other dog’s 
confiscating the note, I said to him: 

“IT am going to pin this paper to your collar, so 
you won’t lose it, and now this morning you must 
not go after your cake; but I want you to go 
straight to the office, and go to Uncle George, and 
ask him to take this note from your collar. 

He looked at me, drinking in gt word. I let 
him out, and went to a window, from which I 
could see the office, to note what he would do. 

The office is in exactly an_opposite direction 
from the house of the cake. Straight on toward 
the office went the faithful dog, and when he 
passed the corner, where the roads diverge, he 
gave one longing look up that street, but never 
stopped, and I saw him put oP a@ paw and knock 
at the office door, and be admitted. 

J husband’s brother told us that he came 
straight up to him, and turned himself round, to 
have the note taken off his collar, and seemed 
delighted to think all our plans had been so well 
carried out. 
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A Shade Worse. 


The Washington Star tells a story at the 
expense of a Mr. Blykins, whom it represents as 
@ man unwise enough to think himself—on rare 
occasions only—wiser than his wife. 


The baby was crying. All its mother’s efforts 
to soothe it had been vain, and og by f Blykins 
laid down the book whose reading he had inter- 
rupted two or three times a page to cast blameful 
glances, and said: 

“Julia, are you aware that we pay rent for only 
a portion of this building? Does it oceur to you 
that while we have a right to fill this flat as full of 
noise as we choose, we are not morally justified 
in causing noise to overflow and pervade the 
entire structure?” 

“It’s the baby that’s crying,” she eaqgocted. 

“You are not adopting the method likeliest to 
quiet the child. You have been humming to it, 
but what the child needs is music. Give him to 
me and [’ll show you what I mean.” 

e he child and proceeded to chant a 
ay- The little one stopped crying and stared 
at him. 

“There,” said Mr. Blykins, as he reached the 
end of a verse, “what he wanted was music, real 
music. He wasn’t to be fooled with humming. 
Of course the fact that I used to sing in a glee 
club and had my voice cultivated may make a 
difference, too.” 

He had not got very far into the next stanza 
when there came a ring at the bell. He gave the 
baby to his wife, while he opened the door. A 
girl of fourteen or fifteen said: ; 

“We're the people who have just moved into 
the flat above. ere’s a sick lady witb us, and 
says if it’s all the same to you, would you mind 
letting the baby cry instead of singing to it?” 


o> 
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Payment in Advance. 


A case of attempted bribery recorded by the 
Sioux City Journal must have happened a good 
many years ago. At least we will hope that no 
justice of the peace in these days would pass over 
so flagrant an offence in so light a manner. 


A lawyer was called upon to defend a man 
accused of petty potran The evidence against 
the prisoner was overwhelming, and the unscru- 
pulous lawyer determined upon extreme meas- 
ures. As he entered the court-room he slipped a 
twenty-dollar gold-piece into the justice’s hand, 
and gave him a knowing look. The justice said 
nothing, but pulled open a drawer and dropped 
the coin into it. ; 

The case came on, and the proof of the man’s 
= was brought out. The lawyer for the 

efendant made such a plea as he could, but based 
his expectation of an acquittal upon the effect of 
the bribe. 

The justice summed up the evidence, and then 
said: 

“The court finds the defendant guilty as charged, 
and fines him one hundred dollars, of which 
amount twenty dollars has been paid. The 
defendant will be committed to the county jail 
until the remainder is paid into this court.” 


ms 
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Under No Obligations. 


“Shave yourself, sir, don’t you?” said a barber 
who was trimming the hair of acustomer. “Yes,” 
replied the customer. ‘How did you know?” 


“Well,” rejoined the barber, “I know I have 
never shaved you, and I do sometimes trim your 
hair. Besides that, I think a barber would doa 
little better oy than you seem to do.” 

“Very likely.” , bite 

“We'd have pretty hard work making a living 
if every man was like you,” pursued the barber, 
after clipping and snipping a few moments in 
silence. 

“Perhaps.” 

—n in business, aint you?” 

“ es.” . 

“Well, s’pose no barbers ever bought anything 
of you, how would you like that?” i = 

“I don’t think it would make much difference, ” 
rejoined the customer. “My business is selling 
SS. : 

And the barber finished the job in silence. 
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Meeting Father. 


Margery stands at the garden gate, 
Breathing the odor of brier-rose. 
Smiling, expectant, ’tis hers to wait, 
Freshly arrayed in her dainty clothes, 
The pleasure of meeting father. 


The breezes ripple her silky hair, 
And crickets chirp to her from the wold, 
While rosy beams from the sunset’s glare 
Paint her in tones of pink and gold, 
As she stands looking for father. 


Hark! There’s the roar of a coming train; 
Margery’s face is a picture bright. 
Melody never held sweeter strain 
Than the shrill toot. toot she hears each night 
With the coming home of father. 


Daffodils skirting the garden wall 

Nod to the pair as they take 
their way, 

And wandering night birds softly 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


really were, and how she enjoyed eating the | although it took all his pluck to attack the 
fruit from the grassy stems! Invalids arealways windrows in which the hay was heaviest. 
So easily pleased with a little novelty. | ‘There was one thing that he always disliked, 
“Mine is the best of all,’’ laughed Pollykins, | though he never shirked it, and that was riding 
handing a glistening white bunch to her lame to the field on the hay-rack. It was all right 
sister. “They’re frosted, you see. I just rolled until the wagon turned into the meadow and 
them over and over in this saucer of sugar.’’ began to bob and bump over the rough ground. 
“Sure enough!” said Winnie. “Let’s all eat | Then began his troubles. Every hummock over 
them that way.” | which the wheels passed would throw him up in 
“And to-morrow morning,” said Pete, as he the air with a bounce like a rubber ball. 
popped the last white cup into his mouth, “I’m | And when the horses were put into a trot, so 
going bright and early to the lower dam after | that the hay might be gotten in before the 
those runaway pails.” thunder-storm came up, and the pitchforks 
CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. rattled and tossed about in the bottom of the 
ae wagon, the shaking-up that he endured was 





so tough,—to say nothing of the danger of 

“MAMMA,” said Bobby, who had been reading | pitching overboard,—while the men laughed 
the geography of Mexico, “what kind of a bug is | aloud at his unwilling antics. He was more 
a popocaterpillar ?” than repaid for this, though, in riding back on 
top of the load, after having raked after so clean 

A TINY girl was doing the honors of the | that not a handful of hay was left behind. 
Residence Park in which she lived. “Over| When the load went rumbling into the barn 
there,” she said to her little guest, “in that great | his services usually ceased, except such little 
big house, the Orphan family live; and they | matters as running to the well for a pail of fresh 
have ever so many children, and Mr. and Mrs. | water for the men. 








Orphan are both dead! Isn’t it too bad?” | But one day Charlie pleaded so hard with his 


+ enough to turn him to jelly, if he had not been | 
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iS TOCRACK 






RIDDLES. 


I. 
I cover trunks of those who do not travel, 
Anon, I sail upon the ocean blue. 
I pray you seek this mystery to unravel, 
hen daily heard, I’m never seen by you. 





It. 

Without me every honored dame 
Would be as old as Adam’s name ; 
And Adam, strange to say, would be 
Himself no more if robbed of me. 
A falsehood I can change to lime, 
A stamp with me becomes a dime. 
An ace I can transform to spice, 
The pantry’s pest can make of ice. 
The Romans used me years ago, 
As every scholar ought to know. 


It. 
Johnnie is helping father, out in the five-acre lot; 
Jennie is helping mother to fashion a dress. 
Their work is the same, and yet they think it is not 
What are these busy folk doing? 
Can any one guess? 





Iv. 





eall: 
“The blithest happening of the 
day 
Is the welcoming of father.” 
JANE Euuis Joy. 
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Bunch of Blackberry 
Tails. 
“Hoppity skippity! Fly away O! 
Skippity hoppity! Here we go!” 

So sang Phoebe, Pete and Polly- 
kins as they danced away, tin pails 
in hand, to gather blackberries for 
Winnie’s supper. 

Winnie, poor child, had been 
the ringleader of last year’s berry 
jaunts; but having hurt her foot a 
fortnight ago, was not yet able to 
take a step. 

“So you’ll just have to play 
lame bird in the nest, like poor 
robin in the old apple-tree,” 
laughed Pollykins, “and we'll 
bring things to drop into your 
mouth.” 

“Not worms!” protested Winnie 
in alarm. 

“Not to-day. We'll bring youa 
better supper than that.’’ 

“Hoppity skippity! Fly away O! 
Skippity hoppity! There they go!” 
sang Winnie, as she watched the 
trio disappear under the bridge. 
“Gone paddling, I suppose,” she 
said wistfully. 

Paddling! I should think so! 
It was so early in the afternoon 
that there was plenty of time to 
mend a dam built the week before, 
to have a game of leap-frog and to 
catch two crawfish. It was only 
when they wished to put these 
wriggling treasures into a pail that 
they discovered that theirs must 
have slipped off of the low-hanging 
branches and gone bobbing and 
clashing together down the stream. 

What should they do? Notime 
left now either for going home or 
down the stream. Hats? No; 
their brimless ones were hardly fit, 
especially since they had been 











I haunt the city’s lawns and parks, 
I'm found on grassy leas; 
My labor is in company 
ith butterflies and bees. 


a seek me long, men seek me 
ate, 
The ar as the king; 
But when I am within their grasp, 
Content I rarely bring. 
Vv. 
Southern ocean, polar sea, 
Either place will do for me; 
In the water I must be. 


I'll protect your shivering form 
From the blustering winter storm; 
Mine the power to Keep you warm. 
VI. 
Don’t hunt a lost needle in a hay- 
mow, 
For it never could be found. 
But you may easily find me there 
If you should look around. 
And I’m quite near the gentle ox 
That off the hay doth dine; 
And with my aid the yoke is made 
That doth his neck confine. 
Without my help the patient horse 
Would ne'er go to and fro, 
And were I not, the yellow corn 
Could never sprout and grow. 
Iam a useful little thing. 
Whatami? Do you know ? 
VIL. 
Of dainty lace and ribbon, 
I ornament your gown; 
And at times I’m such a puzzle 
I have power to make you frown. 
I often measure distance 
When you leave the tide-washed 
coast, 
As you watch the sailors make me 
With a skill yn cannot boast. 
I signify denial ; 
Although ‘tis understood 
That I’m a bond of union 
And a cross-grained mass of 
wood. 
VII. 
I keep my bed by night and day, 
Yet ever seek to run away. 
My presence every one deplores 
When [ am found within their 
doors. 
IX. 
When a covering you remove, 
Then my meaning you may prove. 
Washed by summer showers and 
dew, 
I am one and I am two. 
Under the September sun 
I am two and I am one, 
x. 
I'm often given to extremes 
While serving for protection ; 
I'm used to carry running streams 
And give them new direction. 
I'm large and small to suit your 
pleasure, 
Yet two feet long I always measure. 
XI. 


A wicked maid but five years old 
Told something she should not have 








scooping up water with them. 
Handkerchiefs? These rollicking 

children scorned the very idea of 

such useless luxuries in summer-time. Pockets? 
“Would squash things too much,” said Pete, 
decisively. 

Now this was really too bad; for they had 
promised mother before she drove away to pick 
Winnie a fine supper. 

“I know what,” suggested thoughtful Phoebe. 
“We'll do what grandmamma used to do when 
she was a little girl. We'll thread the black- 
berries on long spears of timothy-grass, tie them 
together in bunches of twenty and each take her 
home two bunches. What do you say?” 

“Hooray! Just the thing, Phoebe-bird!” said 
Pete, turning a handspring and snatching at a 
clump of timothy-grass. “We could do the 
birdie-act then, and drop them into her mouth 
Just beautifully.” 

Nimble fingers quickly strung the juicy berries, 
and soon three dangling pairs of black bunches 
were carefully carried down the homeward road. 

“Whatever are those children bringing!” said 
mother, who had just driven Aunt Hepsy home 
to supper with her. 

“Well,” said Aunt Hepsy, peering over her 
glasses, “they do look most uncommon like 
pa: of eels—but that couldn’t be this time of 

ay.” 

“More likely it’s water-snakes!”” 

“No, it’s cattails, I guess,”’ said Winnie, with 
4 woebegone face, “and they’ve forgotten the 
bail of dewberries for my supper.” 

How she laughed when she saw what they 





A LITTLE ROUGH RIDER 


A Danger-Signal. 


Look out for the cracks in the sidewalk, 

Be careful wherever you go. 

A little brown bird 

Has told me she heard 

The children call “Poison!” It may be absurd, 


uncle to be allowed to help “mow away,” which 
means to stand in the haymow and stow the 
hay away as it is thrown up from the load, that 
he finally won his consent, and Charlie clambered 
up on the mow with his pitchfork and made 
ready for duty. Proud that at last he was 
But the giris and the boys ought to know. allowed to do what only the men had done 
And if, as they say, it is really quite nice | before, he waited for the first throw 
In a dangerous walk to be poisoned but twice, a i - 
I wonder I'm living and making up rhymes, How it did come piling up on him under the 
For I’ve stepped upon cracks a great many times. vigorous unloading of Uncle Kent—great fork- 
ANNA M. Prarrt. | fuls, heavy and dusty, and how hot it was up 
| here where no breath of air came! Would the 
7 | load never be off ? 
‘ Faster and faster it came. Charlie could 
A Little Haymaker. | hardly get one forkful out of the way before 
When haying began, every one on the farm | another was waiting. At last, as he was 
worked with might and main, and none harder | struggling to pull his fork out of some that he 
than Charlie. ° | had stowed away with great effort, a big forkful 
He followed the mowing-machine round and | came upon him unawares which knocked him 
round the piece which his uncle was cutting, | over and buried him up completely. 
watching the grass-heads and daisies nod and| Nearly smothered, he worked his way out, 
fall before the sharp teeth which he had turned | thinking that he should have to call out a 
the grindstone for his uncle to sharpen, until he surrender; but great was his relief to find that 
was so tired that he could not sleep when | this was the last forkful and that the rack was 
bedtime came, and was discovered one night | empty. 
trying to climb the bureau; for what purpose! ‘Well, how do you like mowing away?” said 
was not known, unless to get in walking trim his uncle, as he came sliding down from the 
for the next day’s mowing. mow, covered with dust, his cheeks aflame and 
And when it came to raking and “tumbling,” | his arms and legs trembling with the exertion. 
he was On hand with the little pitchfork which| “Oh, pretty well,” said Charlie; but he never 
had been found for him, and Charlie could make | asked to mow away again. 











as good a timble as any man on the hay-field, | Joun W. BucKHAM. 


told ; 
So she made a grave for her little 
sin, 
And put some foreign resin in. 
Although the resin was a loss, 
She buried them deep beneath the moss; 
And the whole came up, a plant in bloom, 
With heart-shaped leaves and a sweet perfume. 
XII. 
What is a workman bold and strong? 
Or a way to make music, book or song? 
Or forms that to church and state belong? 
And that you cannot, if you try, guess wrong? 


XII. 
_ Lama prince. L live in a book, and people live 
in me. Folks read me in the daytime, and they 
go to see me at night. I am highly esteemed by 
men and women of culture. 
XIV. 
From north to south, from east to west, 
I travel on my way. 
And yet I never leave my post 
Throughout the night or day. 
XV. 
At night I take my lofty flight 
And vanish in the air. 
Soon I return to earth again 
Bereft, and perish there. 
XVI. 
You see me on your gingham apron 
Or trunk ; but if the truth is told, 
I am a hindrance and a trouble, 
Though at the bank as good as gold. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ball, tie, more—Baltimore. 2. Ill, will—ill- 
will. 3. Sin, gay, pore—Singapore. 4. Land, lord— 
landlord. 5. Ex, post, u, late—expostulate. 6. 
Fur, long—furlong. 7. Mush, room—mushroom. 
8. Cap, rice—caprice. 9: Spar, tan—Spartan. 10. 
Lands, capes—landseapes. 11. Ho, low, fern, 
ease—Holofernes. 12. Docked, or—doctor. 13. 
Port, 1, a—Portia. 14. Po, Tay, toe—potato. 15. 
Snap, drag, on—snapdragon. ” 
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To FoLLow Storms A MILE HieuH.—The 


A SEVERE BATTLE took place in the out- 
skirts of Santiago, July 1st, when the army com-| United States Weather Bureau is about to make 
manded by General Shafter carried the outer line | the experiment of following the course of storms 
of Spanish entrenchments at Caney and San | and cold waves, from the Rocky Mountains to 
Juan. Nearly the whole of General Shafter’s | the Alleghanies, at an altitude of a mile from the 
force of 15,000 men, most of whom were regulars, | earth’s surface. This is to be accomplished by 


were brought into the action. ‘The roads were | means of a series of fifteen or twenty high level 
so bad that it was impossible to bring up the | observing stations. By means of simultaneous 
siege guns, so that there were only a few light | observations made at these stations it is hoped 
field-pieces to sustain the assault. After fighting | that important facts may be developed. At the 
all day, the Spaniards were driven back into the | height of a mile the diurnal variations of tem- 
city proper, but the victory cost our troops 230 | perature, felt at the earth’s surface, practically 
men killed and about 1,300 wounded. disappear, and the progress of a storm at that 
_ elevation is free from the distracting elements 
ADMIRAL CERVERA’S SQUADRON DE-| introduced by local effects near the ground. 
STROYED.—On the morning of July 3d, Admiral _ 
Cervera’s squadron tried to escape from the} A Swirr Moror Cycuie. — Twenty-eight 
harbor of Santiago. ‘The four armored cruisers, | motor cycles participated in a race recently 
Cristobal Colon, Vizcaya, Infanta Maria | between Etampes and Chartres, France. The 
Teresa and Almirante Oquendo, and the | distance, going and returning, was about sixty- 
torpedo-boat destroyers, Furor and Pluton, | two miles. The winning vehicle, driven by an 
steamed out in single column past the wreck of | eight horse-power motor with two cylinders, 
the Merrimac, which did not block the channel. | made the round trip in about two minutes and 
They were immediately attacked by the Brook- | ten seconds less than two hours. The speed was 
lyn, Oregon, Iowa, Indiana and Texas, and | thirty-one and two-thirds miles per hour. This, 
one or two smaller vessels, and one by one they | it is said, beats the best previous record for road 
were driven ashore and burned under an over- | carriages. 
whelming fire. The remodelled yacht, Glouces- 
ter, formerly the Corsair, engaged successfully WATER-BAGS OF PAPER.—The Japanese 
both the Furor and the Pluton. About 500 of | make water-bags of rice paper which are said to 
the Spanish officers and crews were killed or | be more durable, as well as less expensive, than 
wounded, and 1,600, including the admiral, were | similar articles made of rubber. Between the 
taken prisoners. None of our ships received | layers of paper, which is soft and flexible, resin 
serious injury, and only one man was killed. is used, and the outside is covered with lacquer. 
THe WAR SITUATION, when we close this| BEAVERS IN THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL 
record, July 14th, is as follows: Major-General | GARDEN, W ASHINGTON.—Regular beaver colo- 
Nelson A. Miles, commander of our army, has | nies are now established in the garden, and they 
joined General Shafter before Santiago, and our | build dams, erect houses and carry on the 
troops there have been reénforced by from 8,000 | processes of their life as if in their native woods. 
to 10,000 men. ‘The unconditional surrender of | This most interesting animal bids fair to become 
the city has been demanded and refused; and | extinct. In Europe but a few hundred individuals 
after an interval allowed for the withdrawal of | remain, and it is a subject of congratulation that 
non-combatants, the bombardment of the city | Such success has been attained with them in the 
has begun, the batteries on shore and the guns | national capital. They are becoming so tame 
of the fleet participating. Lieutenant Hobson | that their wonderfully ingenious work can be 
and his seven companions who helped to sink | watched by the visitors. 
the Merrimac have been exchanged. Admiral ~_ 
Camara’s fleet, after passing through the Suez Lone Guns.—The 6-inch rifles of our new 
canal, has been recalled and will go back to Spain. | cruiser, the New Orleans, are interesting on 
fais account of their great proportional length. The 
THe LADRONE IsLANDs.—The first mili- | guns are of what is called 50-calibre, i. e., the 
tary expedition to the Philippine Islands, in | length of the gun is 50 times the diameter of 
three transports, convoyed by the cruiser | the bore, or calibre. The gun is therefore 25 
Charleston, reached Manila, June 30th. The | feet long. Until within a few years 35-calibre 
expedition stopped on the way to take possession | guns were the longest made, but recently, in 
of Guahan, the largest of the Ladrone or Mari- 
anne Islands. There are 15 of these islands, and 
Guahan, which will be used by our vessels as a 
coaling station, is about 3,500 miles from Hono- 
lulu and 1,500 from Manila. 






France, a length of 
no less than 80 calibres ' 
has been employed. pee it BF 
The advantage of this increase of length is that a 
corresponding increase of velocity can be imparted 
to the projectile, because it is subjected for a 
longer time to the expansive force of the gases 
generated by. firing the powder. A _ projectile 
from a 6-inch gun of 30-calibre penetrates 14 
inches of iron at the muzzle, while the same 
projectile from a gun of 50-calibre penetrates 
21 inches of iron. With the highest elevation 
of the islands until Congress enacts laws for that practicable on shipboard, the 6-inch rifles of the 
purpose, and he has appointed five commissioners, | New Orleans can send a shot toa distance of 
among whom are President Dole and a judge of | 6 miles. _ 
po ap tic pe Court, to recommend; Farar ro MosquiTors.—According to the 
8 egisiation to Vongress. Public Health Journal mosquitoes cannot 
= abide the touch of permanganate of potash. It 
THE SESSION OF CoNGRESS which closed | js instantly fatal to the insects in all their stages 
July 8th was more than usually eventful and | of development. A handful, it is averred, will 
important. It witnessed the demand upon Spain | kil] all the mosquito embryos in a ten-acre swamp. 
that she withdraw from Cuba; the emergency | It is recommended to scatter a few crystals of 
appropriation which placed $50,000,000 in the | permanganate widely through marshes in which 
President’s hands for the national defence; the | mosquitoes abound. 
declaration of the existence of war with Spain; | 
the creation of a volunteer army; large provi-| Liquip HypRoGEN.—Professor Dewar suc- 
sions for the building of new war-ships and forti- | ceeded in liquefying hydrogen at the Royal 
fications; and the passage of the war revenue | Institution in London on May 10th last. He 
bill. The enactment of a national bankruptcy | produced half a wineglassful of the liquid, the 
law, and the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands | boiling point of which was found to be about 
also helped to make the session memorable. | 400° Fahrenheit below zero. When a tube, 
_ | closed at the lower end, was dipped into the 
A SHocKING DisAstTerR.—The French line | liquid hydrogen, it was almost instantaneously 
steamship La Bourgogne, from New York for | filled with solid air, so quickly were the oxygen 
Havre, came into collision with the British ship | | and nitrogen of the atmosphere frozen by the 
Cromartyshire off Sable Island, early in the | fearful cold! Helium, which, like hydrogen, has 
morning of July 4th, and sank soon after. | hitherto resisted efforts to liquefy it, was also 
There was a wild panic after the collision, in | liquefied by Professor Dewar on the same day, 
which the officers lost all control of the crew. Of | the liquid hydrogen being employed as an agent 


HAWAII ANNEXED.—By a vote of 42 to 21 
the Senate, July 6th, adopted the. resolutions 
providing for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, which had previously passed the House. 
The President signed them the next day. 
Thirty-five Republicans, six Democrats and one 
Populist voted for the resolutions, and seventeen 
Democrats, one Republican, two Silver Repub- 
liceans and one Populist voted against them. 
The President is to provide for the government 





* about 725 persons on board, all but 164 perished. | in the process. The boiling point of helium is 


Not one child and only one woman was saved. | | near that of hydrogen. 

The captain and most of the officers went down | _ 

with the ship, but more than half of the crew SPECTACLES FOR HorseEs.—It is asserted in 

got off in the ship’s boats. Popular Science News that spectacles for 

_ horses are among recently patented inventions. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Sir Edward Coley Burne- | The purpose is said to be not to improve the 

Jones, the eminent English artist; Parker Pills-| sight, but by causing the ground in front to 

bury, one of the original group of American | appear nearer than it really is, to induce the 

anti-slavery leaders; Rear- Admiral Daniel | horse to take high steps. After a training with 

Ammen of the United States navy; and Omar such spectacles, it is-averred, the horse acquires 

D. Conger, formerly Senator from Michigan. and retains the habit of high-stepping. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
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Most wonderful chance you ever have. 
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WE BUY OLD STAMPS ccitectione: 
your old letters from 1845 to 1 

a stamps are worth givo each and over, 

Cireulars,etc.,F ree. Write us to-day. 

Stam, St. . Established since 1885. 
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chusetts,. Indians. isteone 
lowa,Kearsarge,Kentucky, 
isconsin, Texas. 
New York, Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Olympia. Newark,Col- 
umbia, Ra leigh, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, fontgomery, 
Charleston, Bancroft, Min 
neapolis, Marblehead, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco. Moni- 
tors Miantonomah, Terror, Puri- 
tan Cushing, ‘Erics- 
son. Stiletto. Ram Kathadin. Dyna- 
Cruiser V: Gunboats Petrel, - Others to 
Te. by mail: 6 cts. each; full set of 35, $1.25. 
Cara e deere over 50) war and souvenir novelties Free. 
ROWN MFG. CO., Box 1197, Boston, Mass. 





$2-OUTFIT FREE OUTFIT FREE sctrs 


In order to introduce our new novelties in Pure Alu- 
miuvum. Seotch Granite and Tin Ware. Write quick. 
4. A. SIDNEY NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


Earn a Camera 


by selling 10 Ibs. Baker 's Teas, 
etc. sor sell 251bs.f ora SilverWatch 
and Chain ; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch 
and Chain ; 60 lbs. for a Boys’ or 
» Girls’ Bicycle; 100 or 1501bs. for the 
larger size B: Bicycles ; 6 lbs. for an 
Electric Battery. , 4h+- prepaid. 
. Write for a ticulars. 
Size 64x4x4. = wy, G. BAKER (Dept. Y), 
Takes 3x % Pictures. Springfield, Mass. 
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7 All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc, 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E 1. NEW HAVEN, Conn. 








FOREHAND 


‘* Perfection” 


Revolvers are particularly adapted to home use. 
The positive cylinder stop and the automatic 
hammer block make ac- 
cidental discharge an 










arm is perfectly safe 
for any lady to use 
who feels the need of 


Protection. 


Made in 3-inch and 


latter for cyclists who 
ride at night and need 
some safe weapon of de- 
| fence. No malleable iron, 
» all steel. Light, artistic, 
| perfect. Wgt.1o and 120zs. 


| $4.00. 

' If your dealer can’t sup- 

ply _ we'll sell you direct 
rice, cash with o 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 


impossibility. This | 


2-inch barrels — the | 





der; but on 7 m first, it’s handier. | 












United Boys Brigade (j U N 


Exact imitation of the Regular Army 
Gun, made expressly for boys. Send 
four cents in stamps for illustrated 
**Manual of Arms” and how to form 

boys’ companies. The PF. A. Requarth 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. Department A. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


And Premiums.—Factory to Family. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘ Gy Machine Booklet. 








Machine, which 


double. 





one say about it. 





7 aa Fie. 


fall sewing. Companion readers who 
may intend to secure a Sewing Machine 
should send to us 


particulars about the New Companion 
im every vespect ts 
equal to any other machine which costs 
Perhaps you would like to know 
what hundreds of our readers who have 


Our Booklet will tell you. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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the best camera ever made on 10 days’ trial, subject to return if not exactly what you want. 


The Smallest Camera Made that Takes Large Pictures on a Daylight Film. 


me one "| New Pocket KOZY Camera. | “‘’,\°” 


OU will never know real camera convenience until you use the Kozy. We claim that it is the , P 
Before You Buy. handiest and most satisfactory camera ever constructed. You may prove this claim at our risk 10 Days Trial. 
and without expense. Read ‘‘ Our Liberal Offer’’ below, and learn how easily you can secure 











Our Liberal Offer. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Kozy, send us your name and address, with 
$1.00 as a deposit, mentioning THE COMPANION and stating occupation, etc. 
For 10 days after its receipt, you can test the camera to your satisfaction. 
If, at the expiration of that time, you decide to keep it, you can send us 
$9.00 more, making a total payment of $10.00, in full; or you can send 
us $2.00, and thereafter $2.00 a month for 5 months, making a total pay- 
ment of $13.00. Understand, if you are not entirely satisfied after ten 
days’ trial, you may return the camera to us, charges prepaid, and we will 
immediately refund your deposit of $1.00. We refer to Mechanics’ 
National Bank, Boston, as to our responsibility. 









closed can 
go slyly ev- 
erywhere, 
snugly hid- 


den in your 
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Neatest, Strongest, Lightest Camera on the market; 15% inches thick; 

weighs 16 ounces ; takes 12 large pictures, 34% x 3%, on one Cartridge 
i film. Is mechanically simple and perfect. Just the thing for 
ey ae? Bicyclists, Tourists, Canoeists and all Camerists who 
need to economize space, time, money and temper. 
The most popular Pocket Camera in the world. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


will be mailed FREE ON REQUEST, but, to 
make sure of this remarkable opportunity, better 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY. 


__ Pocket’ | Tells Its Own Story Best. TRY IT! 


KOZY CAMERA COMPANY, 


Department 55. No. 44 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


What People Say. 


Here are two of the many unsolicited testimonials we are daily receiving from delighted patrons. 
They voice a universal sentiment—praise for the Kozy. 


Kozy Pictures Come Out Finely. From THropoRE Gross, Philadel 
phia, Pa. ‘‘ After developing some of the films of the Kozy Camera—the 
lens is fine—I have shown the pictures to some of the people and they think 
they have come out finely.’’ 

Very Much Pleased With It. From E. R. Stickney, East Cambridge, 
Mass. ‘‘I have just had my first film developed, and although examples 
of my first experience in photography, they are exceedingly good, and I am 
very much pleased with the machine.’’ 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
: ‘ 


paper of eig pages. ts subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment In advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this ofiice. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or aun Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. . 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Nenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is dor 

Caution against. paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











GERMAN MEASLES. 


HIS is a disease that frightens much 
more than it hurts. There is 
searcely any danger attend- 
ing it; yet the eruption is 
often mistaken for that of 
some more serious disorder, 
and much needless alarm is 
caused. It is well, therefore, 
to know something about the 
early symptoms of the dis- 
ease, for while the physician 
should always be called to 
examine any child with a 
rash, yet if a mother is able 
to make ber diagnosis of 
German measles before his 
mivent, much peace of mind 
will result. 

The affection is one usually 
of childhood, and occurs fre- 
quently in epidemics of 
greater or less extent, in the winter and spring 
most commonly. 

The first symptoms are usually very slight, and 
consist of a little headache, cough, redness and 
smarting of the eyes, sometimes sore throat, 
and perhaps a very little fever, These are simply 
the symptoms of a very bad cold, and we cannot 
say what the affection really is until the rash 
appears—usually within aday or two. Sometimes 
this is the first sign of anything wrong, the child in 
every other respect looking and feeling perfectly 
well. 

The rash appears in the form of minute red dots 
behind the ears and about the mouth and nostrils. 
From there it spreads, sometimes slowly, some- 
times rapidly, over the body and limbs. We do 
not often see it over the entire body at once, for 
it has usually faded from the parts first affected 
before the arms or legs are invaded. 

Sometimes it comes out in successive crops, 
disappearing entirely in one place before appear- 
ing in another. It may begin first on the chest or 
back. 

The eruption differs from that of measles in 
that it is of a brighter pink color and is not 
arranged in crescentie patches. The rash of true 
measles is bright red instead of bright pink. 
German measles more nearly resembles scarlet 
fever in the color of its rash, but searlet fever rash 
is apt to be a deeper and more dusky red, or even 
a dark searlet. It appears first on the chest and 
neck, while that of German measles does so only 
exceptionally. In both scarlet fever and measles 
the children are much sicker than they are with 
German measles. 

An English physician recently said that he 
“had often been much assisted to a diagnosis by 
observing that if children were suffering from 
scarlet fever he found them in bed, if from the 
early stage of measles they were sitting listlessly 
in a chair or lying on a sofa, but if they had 
Gerinan measles they met him in the hall and 
showed him their spots!” This is probably tle 
experience of most physicians, but like all rules 
it has its exceptions. 
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A DOG AND ITS MASTER. 


Leland Stanford, Jr., was, like his father, very 
fond of animals, and Mrs. White tells a pretty 
and pathetic story of the boy and his little yellow 
dog. 

One day, when Leland, Jr., was about ten years 
old, he was looking from the window of his home 
in San Francisco. Suddenly his mother, who had 
heard a noise in the street, saw the boy turn, dash 
out of the house, down the steps and into a crowd 
of boys in front of the window. 

Presently he emerged from the crowd, covered 
with dust, and holding a homely yellow dog in his 
arms. Like a flash he ran up the steps into the 
house, and as the door shut behind him a howl of 
rage went up from the boys outside. 

Before his mother was aware of his purpose he 


which shows to what time | 
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had flown to the telephone and summoned the 
family doctor. The dignified old gentleman soon 
appeared, and was somewhat disconcerted at 
being confronted by a very dusty, excited boy, 
holding a broken-legged dog in his arms. 

After hearing the story, the doctor took the boy 
and the dog into his carriage and drove to a 
veterinary surgeon’s office, where the broken leg 
was set. 
| Leland took the most faithful care of the dog 


devotion that was touching. 
The dog was left at Palo Alto when the boy 
went to Europe with his parents. When its 


realized the sad bereav-ment all too well. After 
the body was placed in the tomb, the faithful 
creature took its place in front of the door. It 
could not be coaxed away even for its food, and 
one morning it was found there dead. It was 
buried near its devoied human friend. 


A TORPEDO-BOAT TRAGEDY. 


The Union squadron investing Charleston was 
drawing closer and closer to the doomed place. 
Ove of the war-ships that lay closest inshore 
was the Housatonic, and that vessel was selected 
las the torpedo-boat’s victim. The Portland 
Transcript (ells the tragie story. 


The even:ng of February 17, 18¢€5, closed in raw 
and foggy. At eight o’clock Captain Corison gave 
the command, and the boat dropped down the 
river. As the clocks were striking the half hour 
in the - the little craft pulled over the bar. 
Noiselessly she glided through the water, guided 
by + a lights on the Housutonic, for whieh she 

eaded, 

So heavy was the fog that she escaped the notice 
of the sentries. At a quarter to nine she lay 
directly in front of the Housatonic, at a distance 
of five hundred yards. She was running faster 
now, and a little farther on she began to submerge. 
Two hundred yards more and she disappeared. 

Five minutes later there was a dull roar, and 
the water around the Housatonic boil«d like a 
ealdron. The noble ship gave a mighty upward 
heave and then began to settle. Ensign Hazleton 
and four sailors who were below perished, but 
fortunately for the rest of the crew the water was 
shallow and they saved themselves by climbing 
into the rigging. The vessel was a total loss, but 
ee ae torp_do-boat was nowhere to be 
ound. 

Two years after the war, when the wreckage 
was being removed from Charleston harbor, the 
Housatonic was raised. In her bull there was.a 

hastly wound inflicted by the torpedo, and in 

at hole was the torpedo-boat with every man on 
board still at his post, where he had died years 


fore. 

The little boat had torn a big hole in the cruiser, 
through which the water had poured in such a 
volume that the torpedo-boat was drawn into it. 
And there its crew died of suffocation, in the grasp 
of the enemy which they had destroyed. 


FULL OF BUSINESS. 


The following old-time handbill issued near 
Lancaster, England, must have come from one 
who was emulating the example of the man who 
had five talents and made of them five talents 
more. Let us hope he was rewarded. 


James Williams, parish clerk, sexton, town 
crier and bellman, makes and _ sells all sorts 
haberdasheries, groceries, etc. ; likewise hair and 
wigs drest and cut on shortest notice. N. B.—I 
keep an evening school where I teach at humble 
rates reading, riting and rithmetic and singing. 
N. B.—I play an hooboy occasionally if wanted. 
N. B.—By shop next door see where I bleed, draw 
teeth and shoe horses with greatest scil. N. B.— 
Children taught to dance by me, J. Williams, who 
buy and sell old iron and coats,—boots and shoes 
cleaned and mended. 

A ball on Wednesdays and Tuesdays. 


SUPERIOR. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch prints an old story of 
the time when miracles, true or false, were less 
uncommon than they are at present. 


A sixteenth century traveller visited a French 
monastery, where he was shown what was 
asserted to be the skull of John the Baptist. 
With some surprise the traveller said: 

“Why, the monks of —— monastery showed me 
the skull of John the paptiat a 

“True,” said the exhibitor, not a whit disturbed ; 
“but those monks only possess the skull of the 
saint when he was a young man, while ours is his 
_ when he was well advanced in age and 
wisdom.” 


IRONICAL. 


The following story from the Washington Star 
evidently dates from Easter time. The sarcasm 
of it was well deserved. 


“It’s all nonsense!” exclaimed the man who is 
usually out of the house at night and out of 
temper in the morning. 

“What do pe mean?” inquired his wife, who 
can smile while she speaks firmly. 

“This idea of rolling eps. 

“Of course, dear ; but let the children have their 
little pleasures. In the cours» of time they will 
ow up and realize the superior intellectual 
development to be attained by rolling wooden 
balls down a bowling alley.” 


LITTLE MANILA. 


War talk is everywhere. Most of it is tragic, a 
good deal of it is pitiful, and only a little bit 
sounds humorous. There is, kowever, occasion- 
ally a bright patch in the sky. Here is a glint of 
blue. 


Two Irishwomen on the ferryboat were talking 
about a new baby in their neighborhood. 

“Shure, it’s a beauty!” cried one. 

“As much hair as the father!” 

“More! And nine pounds if it’s an ounce!” 

“And have ye heard the name? Shure, it’s 
Manila MeCarthy!” 


“THE jury 
failed to agre-. 
“That shows the folly of masculine juries. A 


were out several days, and then 





jury of women would have disagreed much sooner 
han that.’”’—Zachange. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 





until it recovered, and the dog repaid him with a 
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young master was brought back dead the dog | 








CYCLING PLEASURE INCREASED 50%. 


You forget the Chain. No cleaning— Dust 
and rain proof. Can be put on your wheel. 


FROST GEAR CASE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Dr. Hayes or Burraso, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 


Don’t Wear 
Dirty Shoes. 


To further m- 
troduce our Russet 
ard Patent Leath- 
er Polishes we will, 
for a limited time, 
send two boxes 
(one of each) by 
) mail for 
15 Cents. 


C. L. Hauthaway & Sons, 
Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
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~ The only | 
|| Pen that 

N) Cannot 

|| Soil the 

E| Fingers. 
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S| The New 





Fountain 


Geo. S. Parker pen" 


No Screw To Break. No Jot To Leak. 
PERFECTION, 


The Success of the Pen Age. | 





For sale by bright dealers everywhere. If 
the dealer of whom you i:quire does not keep 
the “*Parker’”’ and tries to sell you a “just as 
good” he is either honest in his ignorance, or 
trying to deceive you. he will not supply 
you we will. /nteresting Booklet Free. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


TrtE LARGEST BONA FIDE MFRS. OF FOUNTAIN PENS IN THE WORLD. 
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involves a principle of Shoe- 
making that produces a mar- 
vellously perfect composite cf 
style, ease and durability. 


Composite Shoes 
are worth more, 
but cost only .. $3.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
If he hasn’t them send us size, 
width and style wanted (lace 
or button, welts or turns), with 
$3.00, and we will see that 
you get them. 

We Send Samples of materials used 

in their construction, and interesting 

information about them, with booklet 


showing styles, etc., to all who are inter- 
ested. NO CHARGE. 


Address Department Y, 
Pingree & Smith, Mfrs., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Founded by Gov. Pingree, December, 1866. 
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remarkable qualities of the genui 
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When the children’s best clothes come from 
the wash with the colors faded and streaked, and 
with worn spots showing in places where there 
should be no wear, then you may know that your 
laundress is using something besides Ivory Soap. 

You can save trouble and expense by furnish- 
ing her with Ivory Soap, and insisting that she use 
it and nothing else. The price of one ruined garment 
will buy Ivory Soap sufficient for months. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the ‘Ivory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
Ask for “ Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Oo., Cincinnatl, 
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